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Ah Moy, a Little British Slave 



Ah Moy, a little girl of eight, has just been saved from the domestic slavery of Hong Kong, 
into which she was sold for ninety-six dollars. In this case the Society fighting for 
these girls in Hong Kong has been able to obtain her freedom, but it was stated in court 
that the Chinese merchant’s wife who purchased her had another Mui Tsai Child in her 
kitchen. Altogether in Hong Kong there are about 10,000 little slaves under the British flag. 


10,000 CHILDREN 
IN SLAVERY 

A HORROR SHELTERED 
BY THE FLAG 

The First of All Questions for 
the House of Commons 

LORD PASSFIELD’S CHANCE 

Tl^ere arc two items of good hope for 
the little victims of the domestic slave 
traffic of Hong Ivong. 

Parliament being about to meet, the 
House, qf Commons will be compelled 
to listen to their case ; and a book is 
about to be published in which Lady 
Simon takes up their cause. 

It is good news indeed that the wife 
of Sir John Simon should have pledged 
herself to right the wrong of these ten 
thousand little British slaves. After all 
the evasions of official reports and Colo¬ 
nial Office statements in Parluiment; 
after all the empty talk about ancient 
Chinese customs and the difficulty of 
breaking them, the simple fact is that 
children arc bought and sold in the 
British colony of Hong Kong much as 
they used to be in Africa. 

The Broken Promise 

It is a thing that would not be allowed 
for a single hour if the British people 
understood the facts. The C.N.. pro¬ 
poses to make, the facts known, and not 
to allow them to be forgotten until these 
slaves are free. 

We must begin by saying that again 
and again our British word has been 
given that these slaves shall be free. 
It has been given several times since 
the war in which a million of our men 
died for the honour of our word. But 
our word has been broken. Happily 
there is now at the Colonial Office a 
minister who can be trusted to see that 
this thing "'ends. ‘ Lord Passfield said 
the other day “ I want to do a little 
more work before I die.” Here is a 
bit of work for him to do. Let him 
sweep up the Slave Kitchens of Hong 
Kong and make them decent places. 

The story of the crusade which must 
now be carried through to victory is 
exactly ten years old. It was one Sunday 
night in October, 1919, that, a sermon 
was preached in Hong Kong CatheYlral 
which came to the ears of an English lady. 

Slavery of Small oins 

The words of this sermon were in¬ 
credible to. an Englishwoman, for the 
preacher said : 

We British people claim that justice 
flourishes under our flag, yet here in this 
colony we allozv the slavery of small girls 
to continue. Hie conscience of the civil¬ 
ised world has decided that slavery is an 
intolerable evil, but the apathy of British 
people here has permitted* it. There are 
many thousands of these little girls, some 
sold by their parents, some stolen and sold 
into slavery. The very helplessness of 
these poor children should rouse us to see 


that this vile system of property in hitman 
beings is stopped. 

The English lady was the wife of a 
naval officer, who shared her surprise and 
indignation as they sat listening in the 
cathedral of Hong Kong. They could 
not rest. They found that it was all 
too true, and very soon the naval officer 
was told that his wife must cease her 
agitation or he must resign his post. 
He left the Navy. He sacrificed his 
position rather than ask his wife to 
sacrifice these slaves. 

They came home, and questions were 
asked in Parliament. The Colonial 
Secretary said : " There is no buying and 


selling of human beings in Hong Kong; 
a custom does exist by which a Mui Tsai 
(Girl Slave) is handed over to the em¬ 
ployer for money payment.” 

An answer like that, startling to hear 
in the House of Commons, satisfied 
nobody, and the Colonial Office then 
sent out a statement that the whole 
campaign was a thing of misrepresent¬ 
ation. That satisfied nobody. In 
March, 1920, the Colonial Secretary told 
the House again that there was no 
slavery in Hong Kong; ” there is the 
adoption of girls and youths for domestic 
service, in which case a lump sum is 
■ Continued on Page Two 


ENGLAND’S FIRST 

NATIONAL PARK 

Begin With Lakeland 

GETTING READY FOR THE 
GOVERNMENT 

Out of the big conference held at 
Manchester to consider how to keep 
the English countryside beautiful one 
positive thing has come. 

A definite step has been taken to 
preserve the English Lakes. It was a 
determined step, and 120 representatives 
of all the public bodies in the country 
which have this object at heart and in 
hand took it together. 

The direction of the step was marked 
out by the idea which has arisen, and 
has been welcomed on every side, of 
making ' National Parks in England. 
What better place could be selected for 
the first National Park than what is 
known as Lakeland ? 

It has everything which wc should 
like to hand down unspoiled to our 
children and their children's children. 
It is on a small scale one of the loveliest 
areas of lake and mountain, tarn and 
.fell, in the world. It has flowers that 
grow- nowhere else. It is the sequestered 
haunt of many a wild bird. 

Three Lakeland Areas 

The conference, therefore, decided 
that what is to be done must be done 
quickly, and their programme of pre¬ 
servation is ready. 

Lakeland is to be considered as 
divided into three parts. The first is 
the wild, which must be left untouched. 
The second is the area of the lakes 
round which humankind has clustered. 
That has been changed. It lias been 
made even more beautiful by human 
hands. But it must be left alone as 
far as possible. 

There is a third area of the lakes 
from which it would be useless to try to 
bar the march of progress and develop¬ 
ment. Building on it might even be en¬ 
couraged if it were done in a proper way. 

Parts of this area should be definitely 
under public control even if they are 
not made national parkland, and the 
towns which must Spring up should be 
under town-planning schemes backed 
by a well-informed public opinion. 

Public opinion, becoming daily better- 
informed, is the first and last safeguard 
for Lakeland’s wildness and beauty. 

ELECTRIC LILIES 

Lilies, tulips, and hyacinths have been 
grown on the North-East coast of 
Sweden in midwinter by heating the 
earth with electric radiators. 

Warming the earth by electricity 
seems to do more good than dosing 
plants with electric light. It is thought, 
in fact, that this new method of heating 
the soil by electricity will make it 
possible to grow in any part of the world 
plants which hitherto have only been 
grown in particular climates. 
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IMPUDENCE ON 
OUR ROADS 

ARCHBISHOP AND THE 
COUNTRYSIDE 
Something Must Be Done to 
. Save Our English Beauty 

A CLARION CALL 

The clarion call outhe Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury against the impudent spoiling of our 
countryside has aroused wide enthusiasm, 
and will, we hope, lead to a coming together 
of forces powerful enough to compel attention. 
This is what the Archbishop said to'the Kent 
. Rural’Community Conference at Canterbury, 

His delight in "the* beauties’of Kent 
(he said) was -disturbed and haunted 
by a deep and gloomy apprehension as 
to how long-they would keep them. On 
the main roads to Canterbury more and 
more he found himself smitten by some 
monstrosity in the way of a petrol 
pump, refreshment kiosk, or bungalow, 
which suddenly stabbed the very heart 
of delight. 

One of their most beautiful valleys 
had been handed over to squatters, who 
were building unsightly shacks which 
recalled something worse even than the 
hideousness of the Klondykes of 
Australia and tlie United States. 

Lack of Vigilance 

I marvel (the Primate continued) 
how it comes to pass that in our country 
either no local authority can deal with 
abuses of this kind or that there is such 
lack of public vigilance. These things 
must not be left to other people. 

I wish I. could trust the central 
authorities in London more fully, but 
when I regard the most appalling cal¬ 
lousness which has made the Battersea 
Power Station apparently inevitable in 
a part of London where trees, parks, 
and historical buildings need preserva¬ 
tion more than anything else, and where 
the health of the people ought to be the 
paramount consideration, I think the 
central authorities need more vigilance 
than any. 

Great main motor-roads partly protect 
our villages, and there is no reason why 
they should be ugly. While we want 
to encourage facilities for motor-traffic 
of our city-pressed people, why should 
the roads be debased at every turn by 
advertisements reminding us as we pass 
of the pills or the paint that we might 
use or the newspapers we might read ? 

Hideous KiO:ks 

Let us encourage the provision of 
refreshment, but why should it be in 
the power of anybody to dump down 
intolerably impudent and hideous kiosks 
so that there is a real danger of the 
Garden of England becoming a mere 
succession of tea gardens ? 

Speaking of the * bungalows which 
“ hit the eye on every main road,” the 
Archbishop said (evidently referring to 
the Epstein monsters on the Underground 
Building): “When we see those who 
claim to be in the forefront of traffic 
development betake themselves to the 
paradoxical cult of ugliness, how can 
we expect people who have scarcely 
begun their artistic education to have 
any mature sense of beauty as to the 
houses in which they live ?” 


AN OLD CITY DOES A 
MODERN THING 

A very old city has just done a very 
modern thing. 

The latest type of automatic telephone 
has just been installed in Canton. An 
exchange of 4000 lines has been put in 
by a Chinese company associated with 
.the famous International Telephone 
Corporation of New York.. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Coblenz.. Ko-blehts . 

Dortmund .... Dort-moont 

Grebo.. . . .Gray-bo 

> Theobalds . . . . . Tibbalds 


The Little Slaves of Hong Kong 

Continued from Page One 


paid to the parents or guardians/' That 
satisfied nobody. - 

It certainly did not satisfy, the Chief 
Justice of Hong Kong, for Colonel John 
Ward, M.P., told the House of/an inci¬ 
dent that happened when he was in 
Hong Kong as a military officer. He 
was at lunch at the Governor's house 
and they were talking about a case 
which had just ’been before the courts 
of the - sale of two girls. The Chief 
Justice had laid it down, that “ it was 
extremely doubtful whether slavery and 
the buying and selling of human beings 
was not legal* iii Hong Kong.” 

A Chinese Example 

While the British officials were dis¬ 
cussing this case a Chinese Mandarin 
who was Governor of Canton said this: 

Under the old Manchu dynasty slavery 
was legal in China , but the moment that 
dynasty was swept away' the first law of 
the new Republic was the abolition of 
slavery, for adoption or any other purpose 
or under any guise whatever . It is one 
of the strangest things that the only place 
where this can be done now in all China 
is Hong Kong, the possession of Britain. 

It seemed to many people that if 
China could deal so with its ancient cus¬ 
toms the British Empire might make an 
effort to equal China in heir love of 
liberty, and the questions in Parliament 
went on. Air. Churchill announced to 
the House of Commons in 1922 that 
the Mui Tsai slavery should be abolished 
within a year, and a proclamation was 
issued in Hong Kong to this effect: 
“ Inasmuch as slavery is not allowed in 
the British Empire, it must be under¬ 
stood that Mui Tsai are not the property 
of their owners. Those wishing to leave 
must be allowed to state their case to 
the Secretary of Chinese Affairs.” 

Slavery Increasing 

For two* yeai*s there was a little less 
cruelty but nothing effective was done. 
The Duke of Devonshire became Colonial 
Secretary and sent out a “cable to the 
Governor which meant “ No com¬ 
promise.” Still nothing was done. The' 
first condition of anything being done 
is to insist on the registration of the 
slaves, but no attempt at registration 
was made, and year by year the number 
of slaves lias increased and the price of 
slaves has risen. Questions in Parlia- 


Tnent were, evaded at home as pro- 
: clam at ions were evaded in Hong Kong. 

At last tlie time came when it seemed 
that this thing could continue no longer, 
and one of the last acts of. the last 
Government was to insist on another 
proclamation being issued in Hong 
Kong, W T e rejoiced at the time, as all 
the friends of Mui Tsai did. The pro¬ 
clamation of March 23, 1929, was a 
repetition of the proclamation of"i922. 
Why was it necessary to repeat it after 
seven years ? For the simple fact, that 
it had not been kept’. It had been a| 
“dead letter, a broken pledge, the word of; 
Britain betrayed. But this time every¬ 
body said “Something will be done ; 
we shall never break our word again.” 

The C.N. accepted the proclamation as 
honest and frank, as giving effect to the 
prayers of all those who were fighting this 
evil. But we have been bitterly disap¬ 
pointed. The truth is that nothing has 
been done. The Slave Traffic of Hong 
Kong is still the crying shame of the 
British Empire. The Anti-Mui Tsai 
Society reports that it finds nothing 
really changed, and that it is facing 
very strong opposition from Chinese 
gentry and British officials. The South 
China Morning Post declares that the 
Government has not honoured its pledge, 
and is not trying to do so. 

In Parliament 

The questions in Parliament have 
gone on. In July Air. Foot asked if 
the Government would publish the 
report the Governor is known to have 
sent from Hong Kong. He was told.it 
would be published as soon as the 
Colonial Office had time to attend to it. 
Lady Astor asked why registration had 
not been established, as provided in the 
Ordinance. She was told that it was a 
matter for the Governor. The Govern¬ 
ment's last word was at the end of 
July, when we were promised a state¬ 
ment “ shortly." 

So the story goes on. The slaves are 
in the kitchens and the explanations are 
in the mouths of Governors, Secre¬ 
taries, and Ministers. We sent the ships 
of the British Fleet to rescue Negroes 
from African dhows, but the., task of 
saving girls from slavery in Hong Kong 
is evidently beneath us. 

We shall see. The last word was in 
Juty. The next word must be soon. 


Eight Little Hong Kong Slaves 


The British Colony of Hong Kong has about 
10,000 slaves. Eight of them have been 
brought to our notice, and we give notes 
of them here. 

Leung Ku Ho is 17. She worked for 
two women, a mother and daughter, 
and was never paid. She was found with 
18 bruises on her body caused by blows 
given her one night by the two women, 
who were fined ten dollars. 

Choy Ho began life as Ah Yip, and 
was sold by her mother at about five 
years old for 75 dollars. The contract 
was that if the mother wished to buy 
the child back she should pay 150 
dollars ; but on the mother wishing to 
have the child returned the owner 
demanded 400 dollars. Choy Ho is 19. 

Ah Lan, a child of 13, was sold to 
Chang Ming for 96 dollars on the 
understanding that 150 dollars was 
paid for her return. Owing to her 
employer's cruelty Ah Lan ran away, 
and was restored to her mother. • 

Wu Ivwai King’s child was sold at 
six years old for 60 dollars, and was 
resold after being cruelly treated. Her 


case was being investigated when we 
last heard of her. 

A young girl has been rescued from 
a home in which she was cruelly treated, 
under-fed, and under-clothed. For ten 
weeks without a break she worked ten 
hours a night at a knitting factory, 
standing at her work. She was paid 
ninepence a night, which she gave to 
the widow who owned her. The widow 
was fined 100 dollars. 

Ah Moy, aged eight, was sold to the 
wife of a Chinese merchant for about 
100 dollars, but has been set free owing 
to the intervention of the Anti-Mui 
Tsai Society, the purchaser being fined 
ten dollars. The merchant's wife was 
also warned about another child. 

A girl was found crying by a water 
fountain in Hong- Kong, complaining 
that she had been ill-treated by her 
mistress, who was fined 25 dollars— 
her daughter-in-law also being fined 
100 dollars for cruelty to the girl. 

A boy was sold last summer to Fung 
Yau for 140 dollars, a police officer 
stating that. the sale was a . perfectly 
awful transaction. ■ \ 


Making Friends 
of Foes 

From the Battlefield to 
the Banquet Hall 

■ General Jan Smuts and General von 
Lettow Vorbeck are to sit side by side at 
a dinner-table. 

The last time the.South African Dutch¬ 
man and the German faced one another 
was on the battlefield of East Africa. 

Then .Jan Smuts, whom wc have 
almost forgotten as a soldier in our 
admiration of him as a statesman, was 
fighting for Great Britain, and Von 
Lettow Vorbeck was bravely keeping'up 
his end for Germany.; 

It was a hard campaign - for both 
fighting men, and they would both bo 
willing to admit now that if all disputes 
could be brought to a round table there 
would be less fighting. 

There is perhaps another moral. 
Fourteen years before Jan Smuts took 
the field for Great Britain he had been 
fighting against us in South Africa on 
the side of the Boers, and a few years 
before that he had been an undergraduate 
at Christ's College, Cambridge, and a 
student at the Middle Temple. 

Thus Great Britain makes friends of 
her “ foes, and we do not despair of 
anybody. 

TEACHER GOES HOME 
Sir Donald MacAlister’s 
Farewell 

Twenty-two years of Glasgow students 
have passed by Sir,Donald MacAlister, 
the University's Vice-Chancellor. He 
has said Good-bye to the last of them. 

Sir Donald took leave of them, not as 
Vice-Chancellor, but just as a friend. 
He addressed the students in.the Union 
Hall without his robe or otlicr emblem 
of authority, and he spoke to them as 
a man to men that are to be. 

The old Vice-Chancellor asked the 
young Scots students to think the best 
of him, to forget all that he had done 
that he might have done better, and to 
forgive him for his many shortcomings. 

He wished them God-speed. He wished 
them’success. Then he broke down. 

While his white head was bent over 
the desk the students sang their Song of 
Honour, which is sung only for good 
men and true and on high occasions. 

This was one of them, but all Sir 
Donald could say between his tears was 
“ Thank You.” 


THINGS SAID 

There are risks in Peace. I will take 
them. Prime Minister 

The day of the aerial must die. 

Captain P. P. Eckersley 
I found to my cost that the East 
cannot be rushed. Ex-King Amanullah 
I caught my first tiddler in the 
Serpentine. The Chief Scout 

I am probably the oldest man in 
Kent associated with public life. 

Lord Harris 

To waste ten shillings is to waste a 
whole day's work by somebody. 

Dean Inge 

People who had only asked him the 
way seem to have fallen in love with 
him. A letter on Harold Begbie 

Hundreds of thousands of frees have 
been needlessly cut down this year. 

Lord Crawford 

Our other airships were fundamentally 
unsafe ; R 101 is fundamentally safe. 

. Air-Marshal Sir John Higgins 
The National Trust has done more for 
the Lake District in twelve months 
than the Government or City Council 
in 100 years. . Sir Arnold Wilson 

He that enditreih to the-end shall be 
saved . Jesus 
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ZOO BABIES • WORLD’S LARGEST LIFEROAT • RACING ON STILTS 



F!amingoe3 on the Run —A fiock of flamingoes is an unusual sight in England. These birds, however, were caught by the camera on the Hertfordshire farm of a wild animal dealer. 



Ready for the Fifth — Next Tuesday, Guy Fawkes 
Day, will see the end of these fireworks, which 
have been made for that occasion by this smiling 
girl worker and her friends. 


Zoo Babies—Visitors to the London Zoo have just seen for the first time these three lion 
cubs, which were born in the Zoo more than three months ago. They have had a special 
cage made for them, but as an experiment the authorities have allowed the father lion to 
remain with the cubs, and he has shown them great attention. 


World’s Largest Lifeboat—The uev» motor- 
lifeboat at Padstow in Cornwall is the biggest 
in the world. The objects which look like 
funnels are the motor exhaust pipes. 



Racing on Stilts—A novel school sports meeting was held at Inglewood in California when A Popular Game—Netball is played with equal enthusiasm in the playgrounds of town 

the various events—races, football, and other games—took place on stilts. Here we see some schools and on the playing-fields of the big public schools. Here we see an exciting game in 

of the boys lined up for the start of the chief race of the day. progress at Overstone School near Northampton, a new public school for girls. 
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HARRIS OF LIBERIA 

SOMETHING LIKE 
A PROPHET 

A Very Queer Man and the 
Good He Did 

STORY OF 40,000 CONVERTS 

When you hear the story of William 
Waddy Harris you realise again that the 
race of Prophets is not past. 

The Black Elijah, as he was called, 
though perhaps he was rather in the line 
of John the Baptist, was a simple 
member of the Grebo tribe of Liberia, 
where he was born about 80 years ago. 
He worked as a young man on the coast¬ 
ing boats of West Africa, and while at 
Lagos, Nigeria, he learned something of 
Christianity from the Wesleyan Mis¬ 
sionaries. They soon lost sight of him 
when he went back to his job as a sailor. 
But they had builded better' than they 
knew, though many year's passed before 
the harvest of their work was evident. 

A Vision in Prison 

In 1913, when he was about 60, Harris 
had a vision in a prison cell. He had been' 
put in gaol, it is said, for flying a Union 
Jack on his hut in Liberia, when he had 
heard the rumour that the British had 
become rulers of the country. In the 
vision he heard the voice of God ordering 
him to go out and tell his fellow Africans 
to turn to the one true God. 

The old man went out in Iris red turban 
and white robe, carrying a battered 
Bible and a bamboo staff bearing a 
little cross at the top. He appeared foi 
a time on the Gold Coast, but soon he 
crossed intQ the French territory of the 
Ivory Coaist, where he gathered thou¬ 
sands around him. 

His message was a simple one. “ Be¬ 
lieve in the one God and His Son who 
died on the cross. Burn your fetishes, 
buy Bibles, and wait for the white 
missionaries to come to teach you more. 

The people obeyed him, destroyed 
their idols, built churches, bought Bibles, 
and waited. 

During the War Years 

It was a long wait, for William Waddy 
Harris passed through their land during 
the war years when other matters were 
occupying the attention of the world 
outside. And it was not till 1924 that 
the news reached a Wesleyan Missionary, 
Mr. W. J. Platt, of Bolton, that there 
was a vast company of simple Christians 
wanting help on the Ivory Coast. 

The story of their number was so 
startling that he felt sure it must be 
exaggerated. But when he visited the 
land, he found it was true. They had 
built 150 stone churches, managed to 
procure' great English family Bibles 
(which none could read), and were 
waiting to be taught more. There were 
at least 20,000 of these people. 

Hurrying home, Mr. Platt gathered 
around him a little group of English and 
French Methodists, and went back to 
Africa to help these waiting folk. Two 
years, ago a motor-launch was sent to 
help them in their journeys to the 
villages around the lagoons. Today the 
number has grown to 40,000, 

The Great Work Done 

And what of the Prophet who 
awakened them ? William Waddy 
Harris, who refused to accept any money 
for his preaching, quietly went back 
home, and all trace of him was lost until 
three years ago, when the old man wa 
discovered by a Frenchman, 31 . Benoit, 
living in a tumbledown hut near Cape 
Palmas. He was still active, though in 
mind he was getting childish. He 
was described as “ strong and well in 
body, his broad shoulders carrying a 
head proud and expressive.’ 1 

But Harris had done his great work ; 
and now comes a message that the old 
Prophet has passed away. 

Such is the story of one whose memory 
will go down in history as that of one of 
the Prophets of Africa. 


COAL FROM PIT 
TO SEA 

The Overhead Carrier 

TILMANSTONE’S NOVEL 
ROPEWAY OF BUCKETS 

From Tilmanstone Colliery good 
Kent coal goes swinging over the 
Kentish downs to Dover by ropeway. 

The coal goes straight from pit to 
sea without being handled on land. 
There are no coal wagons, but only 
coal buckets. The railway is left far 
behind. It is left so far behind that the 
ropeway carries the coal for ninepence 
a ton where the railway used to charge 
three shillings. 

The first length of the ropeway 
begins underground, where the coal is 
screened in the pit and loaded into 
buckets, each of which is made to carry 
three-quarters of a ton. 

There are 300 buckets in the rope- 
train, held on to it by claws and wheels. 
They whiz along the rope, up the steep 


Our Little Island Home 

UR Navy is the very life of 
our nation. We have 
romance surrounding it. We are 
a people of the sea. We are a 
small island. Europe is at our 
doors. For good or for ill the 
lines of our Empire have been 
thrown all over the face of the 
Earth. 

We have to import our food; 
a month's blockade effectively 
carried out would starve us all. 

The great Powers on the Con¬ 
tinent trust to their land forces ; 
our land forces must always be 
a secondary force. We are a 
people of the sea, and the sea 
is our security and our safety. 

All, my friends, I hope your 
imagination will enable you to 
see the affection, the real under¬ 
standable human affection, that 
Is gathered around our ships when 
we look into the future, and how 
hard it is to get the British people 
to feel security if the naval arm 
is limited in any way whatever. 

I put that in front of you, not 
as a final word, but as a plea for 
understanding, a plea for patience, 
a plea for goodwill. 

From the Prime Minister’s last 
speech broadcast to all America 


incline to the ground level, and then to 
the overhead cables. 

Tiie ropeway cable goes in a straight 
line to the eastern arm of Dover Harbour, 
seven miles across country. The coal 
buckets swing along over hill and dale, 
now topping a rise on which the standard 
upholding the cable is 10 feet high, 
now gliding over a valley where the 
mast is 70 feet high. 

Two hours the buckets will take ovpr 
their trip, and at their journey’s end 
will tip the coal into a giant bunker 
at the rate of 120 tons an hour. 

On the last lap of the journey the 
ropeway burrows through the Dover 
clifl's for a quarter of a mile. 

This is the longest ropeway in Eng¬ 
land, and when Tilmanstone Colliery 
is in full working order it may well be 
even a bigger undertaking than it seems 
now. But it is big enough to have cost 
d' good deal of money to build, and 
£20,000 of .it was spent in law costs to 
fight railway opposition, so queer a 
world this is J Pictures on page 9 


GLOVER AMONG THE 
BLACK COATS 

General Booth’s 
Sergeant-Major 

A BIT OF BROKEN 
EARTHENWARE 

An old soldier of the Salvation Army, 
General William Booth’s first sergeant- 
major, has just died. By a sad coinci¬ 
dence his death took place almost' on 
the same day as that of Harold Begbie, 
who first told his story many years ago 
in his famous book Broken Earthenware, 
and who was also the biographer of 
General Booth himself. 

Sergeant-Major Glover, afterwards 
Envoy Glover of the S.A., knew the 
Army and its people before General 
Booth gave it force and direction. He 
woke up one night from a drunken 
sleep on a common, as Mr. Begbie told, 
to find a number of people in black coats 
gathered near him. Thinking in his 
stupor that they were detectives, he 
offered to murder some of them. 

A Notable Recruit 

That did not intimidate them, for 
they were the first missioners of the 
Army whom William Booth taught to 
go among the thieves and drunkards 
and rogues of the slums as part of their 
daily task. They talked to him to such 
good effect that he offered to join them. 

Here was a notable recruit to the Army, 
tor Glover, as they learned, had been 
a very black sheep. But Mrs. Booth 
took him in hand and taught him to 
read and tell the time. . He .was so 
ignorant that he had not known how 
to do even that. But he learned the 
simple wisdom of honest living. He 
became as good a man as he knew how 
to be, and for fifty years this broken 
potsherd,. picked up from the rubbish 
heap, became a credit to his teachers. 

He took up cabbing, and in his long 
life drove many eminent persons, includ¬ 
ing the Bishop of London and the 
Bishop of Stepney who became Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury. Keenly till his 
death he worked lor the Salvation Army. 

GERMANY’S GOOD IDEA 
New Alphabet for the Papers 

Germany, so up-to-date in many 
things, but so behindhand in the clumsy 
Gothic lettering in wfliich her books and 
newspapers have been printed, is moving 
with the times. 

Another Berlin newspaper has joined 
the leading Berliner Tageblatt in print¬ 
ing its columns iii the same Roman 
characters as the C.N. 

What the new r spapcrs do today the 
German books and magazines will do 
tomorrow 7 . In spite of what people say, 
when they see a thing in the news¬ 
papers they generally believe it is right, 
which is what should be ! 


A TALE OF TWO BOYS 

A fine new bookshop adorns Charing 
Cross Road. It will hold tw*o million 
books on its thirty miles of shelves ! 

Foyle’s is its name, and it has grown 
from a little shop which two boys started 
25 years ago, when they failed to pass 
for the Civil Service. 

If they had passed they would now be 
middle-aged clerks, with a long time 
still to wait for their pension. We feel 
sure-they would have been good clerks, 
greatly esteemed in the Government 
Department which lost them through 
that fatal examination paper. 

The Civil Service’s loss lias been the 
public’s gain. The examination paper 
did tlie best tiling for everybody. It 
turned the two boys into successful 
business men, though they began .with¬ 
out experience or capital, and it provided 
the public with one of the most conve¬ 
nient bookshops for books that are not 
quite new but always quite worth having. 


FLOWERS BY THE WAY 

BEAUTIES OF THE 
COUNTRY LANE 

Shall They Be Destroyed by 
Those Who Love Them ? 

THE DAY THAT MUST COME 

Something has to be done for our 
w’ild flowners. Some wise words by Lord 
Grey of Fallodon at Manchester may 
show us w hat should be done. 

Everyone loves them. Perhaps even 
the Litter Lout who scatters unlovely 
things where wild flowers are has a 
glimmer of affection for them. We may 
be sure he gathers them. 

That is the penalty laid on the wild 
flowers for being so pretty and charming. 
The people in the "towns, who do not 
see anything nearly so beautiful in tlieir 
streets, want to take this beauty back 
with them. There are far more people 
going out from town to country Ilian 
ever there were. The hidden millions 
of the towms now arc spread by car and 
bus and charabanc all over the country¬ 
side on every Saturday and Sunday for 
six months in {lie year. 

The Few and the Many 

They take the primrose and the 
bluebell and the holly, and a great 
many other tilings that attract them, 
back to town. That, as Lord Grey 
says, is not to be wondered at, and it 
wxmld not much matter if the desire of 
the few were not the habit of the many* 

What - can be done to protect tlie 
wflld flower. from this rapacious 
affection ?. Here again Lord Grey has 
a' wise thought. In the parks of tlie 
towns the flowers are safe. Nobody 
despoils the flown r-beds. The lilac 
trees and the laburnum in spring are 
safe. The people have learned that 
they hold these beautiful things in 
trust. They are everybody’s property 
because nobody will steal them. 

Public Property 

That is wliat will happen with the 
country’s wild flowers as soon as the 
great travelling public of the towns has 
learned to look on them as public 
property. The time may not be long 
in coming. At present the country¬ 
going public and public opinion are in.a 
transition stage. Presently they will 
move on to a real understanding of the 
place the wflld flo'wer fills in public life. 

Then, w'e venture to hope and believe, 
the wflld flow r ers will occupy a place in 
public estimation and wflll be guarded 
with a public care that has been hitherto 
unknown. We look for tlie time when 
the flow r er in the hedgerow may have as 
many patrons and protectors as the 
roses in the garden and the tulips in the 
public park. 

CAN EARTH WIRELESS 
TO MARS ? 

Probably Not—and Why 

By a Scientific Expert 

A great deal has been said about 
talking to Mars by wflrcless, but even 
supposing that people live on the planet 
w r e cannot be sure that there is any 
chance of communication between Mars 
and ourselves. 

One of the naval research laboratories 
in the United States has been looking 
into this matter, and has found reasons 
why communication would appear not 
to be possible. Conditions on Mars do 
not lend themselves to short-wave 
communication, and it is believed that 
no wflreless apparatus could exist there 
for waves shorter than 100 metres. 

Waves of more than 100 metres, 
however, will not pierce through the 
atmosphere of our Earth, and thus it is 
that there is no real'hope, in tlie present 
state of knowledge, for thinking that the 
Earth and Mars will one day be able 
to talk by wireless. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



AMERICA’S GOLD 
After the Transvaal the 
United States are the 
world’s greatest gold* 
producing area, though 
Canada may soon dis¬ 
place them. A gold 
rush has just taken 
place in Idaho. 


j ■.. . 
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YAKS COME DOWN 
The Tibetan yaks, 
which in summer climb 
up the Himalayas to 
pastures three miles 
above sea-level, have 
now descended to less 
bleak grazing grounds. 
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Where They Are Harvesting 
Wheat. Peru. S.Airica, Australia Dates.N.Atnca, 
Sugar. Texas, W Indies. S. America. Mauritius 
Japan, Australia. Cotton. U.S.A.. Nigeria. India, 
Oranges. Spairy Cocoa. W Indies, Venezuela 
W.Africa. Rice! India, China Coffee. Guatemala 
Costa Rica Jamaica Rra'?I ganda. E. In'ies 


ARABIA’S TROUBLES 
The Hadramaut is suffering from 
famine,' which disease among 
the camels and consequent lack 
of transport have made more 
serious. Villagers are coming 
down to the coast to find food. 


INDIAN OCEAN 


THE SOUTHERN SEALS 
It is summer now in the South¬ 
ern Hemisphere and the southern 
seals are leaving the Patagonian 
coasts, where they have passed 
the winter, for the Antarctic. 


APPLES IN KENYA 
Though Kenya Golony is at the 
Equator apples do very well on 
the highlands and excellent fruit 
of the early Australian varieties 
is picked this month. 



PAPER FROM HARDWOOD 
A paper pulp works utilising 
Australian hardwoods is to be 
established atBumie, Tasmania, 
and in a few years time will 
be producing 200 tons daily. 


A 




A FEW WORDS TO YOUTH 
Sir Arthur Yapp’s “ Farewell ” 

Sir Arthur Yapp, who has retired 
from his splendid work as National 
.Secretary of the Y.M.C.A., has written 
a farewell message to Youth. He 
has called it The Adventure of Youth, 
and it is published by Longmans. Sir 
Arthur has many striIcing things to say 
about young folk today. Here are a 
few of them : 

The modern girl has not had an easy 
time ; but she is self-reliant, resourceful, 
intelligent, and charming ; and though 
she may not admit it she is domesticated 
at heart. 

Church attendance is on the decline, 
and yet I doubt if the thoughts of 
youth have ever been more turned 
toward religion. 

Youth is thinking today, though not 
always on conventional lines. 

And here are a few pieces of common- 
sense advice to Youth itself : 

Avoid extravagance ; debt is like a 
moving staircase on which one always 
travels downward. 

Don't let your employer think you 
are trying to teach him his business. 

Don’t be afraid on occasion to take a 
legitimate risk. 

To the modern girl-ivife : 

Don’t be jealous. Take an interest 
in the happenings of your husband’s 
life. Don’t worry him when he conies 
home tired. Don’t waste liis money. 

To the young married man : 

Remember your wife is human. Don’t 
Took bored when she tells you that the 
leitclieii stove won’t burn. 


OUR PRECIOUS OPEN SPACES 

The Commons Preservation Society 
has been instrumental in preserving 
400,000 acres for the people, but over 
a million are said to be in danger. 
The land saved is equal to a park 
stretching from London to Manchester 
a mile wide all the way. 


THE PEACE BRIDGE OF 
THE RHINE 

Tommy Atkins Christens It 

Cologne has finished its great new 
Suspension Bridge over the Rhine just 
in time for the departing troops of 
occupation to leave by it. 

Such an event roused all Germany to 
enthusiasm. Twenty thousand pigeons 
bore the good news on their peaceful 
wings to scores of towns. Joyful 
messages poured in on the burgomaster. 

They were brought from Coblenz on 
the Rhine, from Dortmund, and from 
Aix by relays of runners. Three riders 
sufficed, according to Browning’s poem, 
to bring the Good News from Ghent to 
Aix. The congratulations from the 
German towns were brought by 15,000 
athletes on foot. 

The bridge is the largest of its kind 
in Europe, and even Brooklyn Bridge 
must look to its laurels. The greatest 
span of the Cologne bridge is 1032 feet 
long and nearly ninety feet wide. 


FUNGI 

Fungi are the measles and chicken-pox 
of wheat and other crops. 

So many millions of pounds are lost 
to the Empire every year by parasites 
other than insects that the Imperial 
Bureau of Mycology is to have a new 
laboratory at Kew costing £12,000. 

It will act as the central Intelligence 
Department in the fight against crops 
diseases; all the latest scientific in¬ 
formation will be collected here from 
every par,t of the world. For this 
purpose there is a staff of translators 
who can speak and read almost every 
known language. 

Fungi in crops can do as much harm 
as insects, and losses from -this cause 
last year were ten per cent of the total 
value of British Empire products. 


ANOTHER KELLOGG PACT 
Peace Work lor War Firms 

By a strange but pleasing coincidence 
an order for the peaceful employment 
of English armament firms has been 
placed with them through the Kellogg 
Company of the United States. 

This American company wants eight 
steel reaction chambers for use in the 
processes of oil refining. 

The reaction chambers, made of 
high-grade steel ingots weighing 160 
tons apiece, can be made by the plant 
used in the war for,making heavy guns. 

The English’ Steel Corporation will 
carry out the work at the Vickers and 
Cammell works in Sheffield and the 
Whitworth works near Manchester. 
It will give employment to English steel¬ 
workers, and another cause of satis¬ 
faction is that this kind of work has 
hitherto been entrusted to Germany, the 
big-gun country. 


A HERO INDEED 

Nothing could be said in praise of 
Mr. Thomas George Creed that would 
do him greater honour than the simple 
tale of how he lost his life in trying to 
save a child. 

The child had climbed the railings 
of the aqueduct at Staines and had 
fallen into the swiftly-running water. 

Mr. Creed and his wife were living in 
a caravan on a common close by and 
saw what had happened. They dashed 
up to the spot. The child was being 
carried away by the current. 

The man could not swim. But he 
did not hesitate a moment. He threw 
off his coat and plunged in, while his 
wife .watched in despair. The current 
was running at a pace that would have 
tested a strong swimmer. It carried off 
child and man, and both were drowned. 

This was a man indeed, a man and. a 
hero. The Carnegie Hero Fund has pre¬ 
sented a memorial certificate to the 
widow and made her a grant of money. 


A KING HAS FLED 
Round Goes the Atghan Wheel 

Sirdar Mohammed Nadir Khan reigns 
in Kabul. The Amir Habibullah, who 
was a water-carrier, has disappeared. 

Seldom in our time have the ups-and- 
downs of fortune in the East, where the 
scribe of today is the Grand Vizier of 
tomorrow, received more striking 
demonstration. A year ago King 
Amanullah seemed so firmly seated on 
the throne of Afghanistan that he and 
Queen Souriya ventured on a triumphal 
tour of Europe, and on Ins return to 
Kabul he became a dress reformer, 
introduced the bowler hat to the 
turbulent tribesmen, and called on the 
women to unveil their faces. 

That, together with his neglect to 
pay the army, was his undoing. The 
tribesmen rose against him and a water- 
carrier led a revolt which cast the 
Amir from his throne and sat Habi¬ 
bullah the water-cat'rier in his stead. 

Amanullah fled and now dwells in* 
retirement in,Italy. Nadir Khan, who 
was ten years ago Amanullah's com¬ 
mander-in-chief, has now thrown out 
the water-carrier and has modestly 
accepted the vacated throne. 

The King has fled 1 Long live the 
King ! 


THE COW GOES HOME 

“ Tiiat can wait till the cows conic 
home,” runs J:he slang phrase which 
means that the matter can wait for ever. 

But the phrase is not fair to the 
friendly cow who, as R.L. S. reminds us. 

Gives me cream with all her might 
To eat with apple tart. 

The other day a woman farmer of 
Hildcnborough in Kent sent a cow to 
Tonbridge Market, where she was sold 
and taken by motor-lorry another ten 
miles from her old home. 

But next morning she was discovered 
outside the cowshed waiting to rejoin 
her sisters. Evidently cows have home¬ 
keeping hearts, like cats and dogs. 
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The Messenger 

The Atlantic divides us 7 but the Cause of 
Peace unites us. Prime Minister to America 


jW[R. Ramsay MacDonald, the 
spokesman of the British 
people to those of like hearts and 
minds in America, has fulfilled 
the first part of his mission. It 
was to sow the seeds of peace and 
concord among men of goodwill. 

There was no false note in his 
utterances to that great com¬ 
munity of the United States, 
which includes people of such 
varied strains. No great nation, 
he told them, would ever be 
built up of one strain^: 


We glory in the diversity of our origin, 
and we bring that diversity to the feet of 
America and make it part of our tribute to 
its greatness, part of our pledge to make 
that greatness still greater and finer in 
quality than it has ever been. 

On that common basis the 
Prime Minister showed that the 
only enduring structure must 
be one of which the foundations 
are laid in Peace. There was 
hardly one of his speeches in 
which that hope of Peace, that 
fervent and passionate belief in 
it, was not the fount and well- 
spring of his message. 

Once he said with a tinge of 
sadness that some of his hopes 
might be esteemed as no more 
than dreams, but the sadness 
was tinged with indomitable 
courage and hope, for, said he, 
“ there has never been anything 
worth doing that has not been 
dreamed of first.” 

It is no wonder that America, 
which in spite of all its hard- 
headedness and suspicions has 
its own ideals, listened to this 
Scotsman who, notwithstanding 
all his shrewdness and caution, 
is first and foremost a dreamer 
of great dreams. It is no. wonder 
that they accepted from his lips 
a point of view that may have 
been strange to them. From him 
they heard that the tremors about 
naval parity (which broke up the 
conference of experts at Geneva) 
were frightful rubbish. They 
heard that and they took heed. 
They heeded, too, his plea that 
Britain wanted no supremacy, 
but merely the safeguarding 
of that dependence on the sea 
which has been our heritage for 
a thousand years. 

If they listened, and in their 
hearts applauded, it was because 
our Prime Minister, our simple 
great man, convinced them of 
his sincerity and single-minded¬ 
ness. “ To conduct affairs in 
sincerity and justice does lay a 
believing nation open to a cer¬ 
tain risk,” he said ; “ I will 

lake it” 

These were some of the last 
words of the gospel of peace that 
he preached. The risk taken may 
be the turning-point in the his¬ 
tory of the world. If it is, then 
he returns to Britain as 


A messenger of God 

With Heaven's tidings shod 

About his brave, unwearied feet . 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



These Things Happen 

One would have thought there were 
enough hard things in these hard 
days, especially on our British rail¬ 
ways and in our British mines. Yet 
it has just transpired that a fortune 
has been spent in legal costs to do a 
perfectly simple thing. 

One of the new Kent coal mines 
needs cheap transport of coal to the 
sea, but cannot pay the railway rates. 
It could carry its coal quite cheaply 
by setting up an aerial ropeway, and 
it is doing it now. But as the rail¬ 
way objected it has been necessary to 
spend £20,000 in law costs ! 

It is very queer. The railways need 
the mines, and the mines need the 
railways, yet these things happen. 

© 

Self-Government for Britain 

w' have received a letter from 
some Fascists asking us to 
enrol ourselves for the next General 
Strike. We have noted also that the 1 
Communists are being asked from 
Moscow to enrol themselves for an 
attack on the British Government. 

It seems to us a suitable moment ' 
for saying that we still believe that 
the British people are able to manage 
their own affairs. 

Autumn 

Like Ironside troopers in the sky 
The great grey clouds go storming by, 
While crimson berries make the thorn 
Seem Charles’s standard, battle-torn. 
The bracken rusts as though the dale 
Were strewn with dead in rusty mail, 
The gust that brings the rain appears 
To dash our cheeks with widows’ tears; 
And withered leaves are fiercely hurled 
Like beaten men across the world. 

The naked woods, so green of yore, 
Now grieve like nations stripped by 

war. 

But, oh, the wind that shakes the tree 
It is the breath of liberty 1 Country Girl 

© 

Australia Please Copy Canada 

w= are delighted to see that the 
Government of Canada is to 
grant a thousand pounds to Jack 
Miner's Bird Sanctuary on the shores, 
of Lake Erie. 

What we should like to see is the 
Government of Australia following 
this fine example and making a grant 
to the Thomas Bedchambers Sanctu¬ 
ary near Adelaide. 

The death of Mr. Bedchambers has 
left the sanctuary in need of help, 
and it would be a just recognition of 
a noble piece* of work if Australia 
would lend it, a hand. 

A letter lies on our desk which tells 
us that more than once Thomas 
Bedchambers went hungry himself to 
feed his dumb creatures, and now 
that he is gone it would be a worthy 
act it Australia would do this kindly 
thing for this little corner of its 
mighty continent. 


The Ugly Bit of the Temple 

Jt is lovely to see the making of a 
new lawn in the Temple, a patch 
of green on which the eyes of thousands 
of people wid fad every day within a 
few yards of Fleet Street. 

Could our Templars not do some¬ 
thing also with Hare Court, within a 
few yards of Temple Church ? It is 
surely one of the ugliest patches of 
ground in the City. 


Let Us All Unite 

J^et us all, as good Americans, as good 
Christians, as civilised .people* 
unite in thought and deed with the 
people of England and with all the 
peace-loving peoples of the Earth, to 
bring his majestic mission, this uni¬ 
versal benefaction, to a successful issue. 
From the Hearst newspapers of U.S.A. 

' © 

Tip-Cat 

study of history is recommended 
by a lady novelist. No doubt that 
is how she learned to write fiction. 

B 

'Wednesday is a useful day, we read. 

It helps to keep the week-ends, 
apart. 

E 

A club has been formed of match¬ 
box label collectors. Why not 
one for collectors 
of broken collar- 
studs ? 

a 

A N oculist recom¬ 
mends eye- 
drill, Will he sup¬ 
ply pupil teachers ? 

a 

There are very 
few statues 
to women in 
London. If they 
look at the statues 
to men w omen 
will know how 
lucky they are. 

S 

Queens, we are 
^ told, have 
given their names to many streets. 
Well, common people have given theirs 
to many courts. 

* 0 

A N American visitor thinks the Strand 
the best street in the world. Yet 
workmen are continually repairing it. 

© 

The Strength That Used to Run 
to Waste 

Qermany is now the only great 
country in which there is ho 
unprofitable labour. All the strength 
that used to run to.waste in armaments 
has been diverted to productive 
purposes. Lord Rothennere 

_ © 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 

No alcohol is served at the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer's 
table in Downing Street. 

W HEN an ex-Premier of France men¬ 
tioned Dr. Stresemann’s name 
in Vienna the audience rose for Two 
Minutes Silence 


Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 



'What is the 
Relative value 
of a rich uncle 


A Rich Old Man 

'"JThe early autumn Sun was shining 
on the green grass and golden 
flowers in St. James's Park. 

I sat down on a seat occupied by 
an old .man of the tramp order, and 
instinctively sat as far away from him 
as I could. His clothes, though old, 
were clean. 

When he turned his face toward 
me I saw that he had lost one eye, 
but the other eye, blue and bright, 
watched the little world around with 
evident interest. 

He took from his pocket an old copy 
of an evening paper, and presently I 
became aware that he was writing 
busily with a stubby pencil bn the 
blank space at the side. Every now 
and then, lost in thought, he gazed 
straight before him. His pose, with 
an earnestness so out of keeping with 
his appearance, arrested me, and, 
unable to restrain my curiosit\^, I 
glanced at the paper. I read two lines : 
0 shining cliffs of Albion , 

0 bright and wind-blown spvay . . . 

[ could read no more for the tears that 
sprang to my eyes. 

Sitting there/so old, so broken, was 
this man who was as rich as emperors. 
Weary and forlorn, the supreme gifts 
of life 'were his, imagination and 
sensitiveness. 

I could not know what life had given 
him of beauty or happiness, but it had 
given him the feeling for the lovely 
things of the world, among which is 
the beauty of words, which he would 
keep to the end, so that, now sitting as 
he was with none of the world's 
possessions, he was rich. He saw the 
cliffs and the white spray, and he had 
his dreams. I leaned forward to speak 
to him and then changed my mind; 
but as I rose to go he looked at me as 
if he had read my thoughts, and the 
look on his face seemed to say: We 
understand one another, you and I; 
we are of the Brotherhood." 

Flora Sandstium 

© 

Little Blue Swallows 

There was such a chattering chatter 
Up on the roof of the house today; 

In their blue uniforms, little swift 
swallows 

Hurried and gathered for going away. 

“ Goodbye ” they said to the gold 
leaves falling; 

“ Goodbye ” they said to the Autumn 
trees ; 

“ Your leaves burn red, and the 
summer is over, 

Though never shall meadows be 
dearer than these. 

“ There will be gardens, and there 
will be flowers 

Where we are going, but we shall be 
true, 

And over the waters on homing wings 
hasting 

In Springtime in England we’ll come 
back to you.” 

So we waved our hands to the little 
blue swallows 

As a clamour of wings passed over¬ 
head : 

A happy journey, a safe returning, 
And Goodbye to you, and Goodbye 
we said. Marjorie Wilson 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE ROAD 


KING CADWALLON 

A VERY QUEER TALE OF 
THE SEA 

The Burning Coal Ship That 
Would Not Sink 

END OF A VOYAGE 
FROM SCOTLAND 

The stories of the sea are stranger 
than the stories of the land, for its 
uncertainties are greater. 

Sometimes a ship thought to be as 
sound as a bell will go down suddenly 
and leave no trace. Its loss will never 
be explained. But again there are ships 
that seem as if they would never sink. 
A most remarkable instance of this 
tenacity of life in a ship has been 
witnessed off the coast of South Africa, 
where the collier King Cadwallon has 
wandered about the ocean, deserted for 
five weeks, and afire all the time . 

The story would be incredible if it 
had not happened. Here it is. 

When Fire Broke Out 

A vessel of 5119 tons, built at Hong 
Kong nine 5 T ears ago by Chinese work¬ 
men, the King Cadwallon put out from 
Durban, South Africa, for Adelaide, 
South Australia, with a full cargo of 
Scottish coal on July 2 this year. The 
passage is a long stretch across open 
ocean, and when, on July 8, fire broke 
out in her hold, the captain turned 
about and tried to run back to Durban. 

The fire continued to spread, and on 
July 12, with two of her holds on fire, 
and still 500 miles from Durban, the 
ship was abandoned in the expectation 
that she would sink in a few hours. 
The Arden Hall picked up the crew. That 
seemed the end of King Cadwallon. 

But no ; twenty days after, on August 
1, the steamship Ripley Castle, on her 
way to the island of Mauritius, sent out 
a warning to all ships around that she 
had passed the derelict King Cadwallon 
400 miles N.E. of Durban, still burning. 

Drii ting j own she Coast 

Nearly another fortnight passed with¬ 
out her being again sighted, but on 
August 14 the whaler Egeland found her 
drifting down the coast 40 miles from 
Durban, and still on fire. The whaler 
boarded her and. tried to tow her, 
but she was too big to manage. So they 
cast her' adrift again, reported her “ at 
large,” and two minesweepers were sent 
out to search for her and tow her in. 
They could not find her. 

But on August 19 she was seen six 
miles out at sea, drifting rapidly with 
the current. The tug Annie set off in 
pursuit, and brought her in still burning. 

For five weeks she had drifted at the 
mercy of wind and current, and had not 
spru ng a leak or suffered a serious strain; 
and though her cargo of coal was always 
burning there were two or three thou¬ 
sand tons left. 

On a Submerged Rock 

The final fate of the King Cadwallon 
is sad. For three weeks she lay anchored 
in the East London roadstead, and was 
plentifully soused with water, but still 
the fire was not wholly subdued. Then, 
on September 11, there came a great gale, 
with a wild and heavy sea, and in the 
night she broke from her cable. 

Once more she was free, adrift. But 
it was only for a moment, then she 
crashed on a ledge of submerged rock 
and broke her back across it. And even I 
yet the fire was not out; the shaking up 
she received only seemed to encourage it. 

Now the natives, in bathing costumes, 
are gathering lumps of good, though 
charred, British coal as the waves bring 
them ashore, and adventurous boys swim 
out to explore the battered derelict. 

Picture onjyage 9 


T he private and commercial motorists 
should " get together,” says the 
Prince of Wales. It seems a good idea. 
Perhaps we should then escape such 
incidents as this, which comes to us 
from a perfectly authentic source. 

As a lorry was being driven along a 
country road a private car came up 
behind. The road was rather narrow, 
and as the lorry was well out in the 
middle there was not room for the car 
to pass. 

The motorist sounded his horn, but 
the lonyman took no notice. He was 
one of those drivers who delight in 
being disagreeable. He refused to 
draw into the side of the road, and for a 
long way kept the car crawling behind. 

Now this is an infringement of the 
law. It is called obstruction. The 
gentleman in the car was one of our 
London magistrates, and as the case 


L ondon has a new telescope, which, 
though put up at Mill Hill, where it 
may escape some London fogs, is still 
within Greater London, and is to do 
work on behalf of London University. 

Sir Frank Dyson, the Astronomer- 
Royal, who was properly chosen to 
open the new Observatory, said that he 
was glad arrangements had been made 
for people to see it. The C.N. rejoices 
with him, though it feels qualms of 
doubt at the Astronomer-Royal's 
reservation when he spoke of certain 
restrictions. What the C.N. has always 
wanted to see put up in London is a 
first-rate astronomical telescope through 
which any worthy citizen might be 
permitted, without too much, fuss, to 
search the skies at night for Andromeda's 
nebula or the glories of Orion, or to 


was a flagrant one the magistrate felt 
that he should prosecute in the public 
interest. He did so. and as the lorry man 
pleaded guilty to the offence he was 
convicted and fined. 

Thereupon a queer thing happened. 
The magistrate, who had already 
incurred expenses, now came forward 
and paid the fine. He believed the man 
had learned his lesson, and would never 
make himself a nuisance in this way 
again. He knew also that other lorry- 
men would get to hear of it and would 
probably take warning. 

He had achieved the end lie had in 
view, and as he believed the lorryman 
regretted his offence, and knew that he 
was poor, he paid the fine for him. The 
magistrate was one of those choice 
spirits who not only have a keen sense 
of public justice, but have also great 
kindness of heart. 


explore the mountains and the craters 
of the Moon. 

That evidently is not the future 
planned at Mill Hill Observatory, where 
the new 24-inch reflecting telescope will 
probably be fully occupied by patient 
observers who do not inspect the heavens 
for their wonders, but night by night, 
from year to year, record the comings 
and goings of thef' stars or measure their 
pulsating brightness. 

Other tasks there may be for the 
newly-mounted telescope at Mill Hill. 
It may become a Sun measurer. It was 
first made for the late Mr. E. W. Wilson, 
the astronomer who, working for many 
years at Daramona in Ireland, calcu¬ 
lated the temperature of the Sun and 
fixed it, at its surface, at about 6250 
degrees Centigrade as an average. 


WHAT’S IN A NAME ? 

CHANGES IN YUGO-SLAVIA 

Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes Disappears . 

CHOPPED UP INTO PROVINCES 

King Alexander is taking a strange 
way of reconciling his quarrelling Serbs 
and Croats. 

It was because the Serb politicians 
wanted a centralised Government at 
Belgrade and their Croat opponents 
wanted Home Rule, and neither could 
agree, that the King abolished Parlia¬ 
ment and decided to rule himself. Both 
sides took the decision quietly at first, 
because they thought the King would 
find a way out that would satisfy them. 

But now, after many months of the 
severest repression, the King has set up 
a brand new plan that neither of them 
dreamed of. He has decentralised the 
Belgrade Government without giving 
the Croats Home Rule. 

Across Historic Boundaries 

; He has made nine new provinces, or 
banats as they are called, each with its 
own despotic governor, and the bound¬ 
aries of these banats cut right across 
the historic boundaries of the countries 
that, were united after the war. Even 
the old names disappear. 

: Hitherto the official name of the 
country we have called Yugo-Slavia has 
Been the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 
and 7 Slovenes: now this name dis¬ 
appears and Yugo-Slavia becomes the 
Official name. The nation is to be fused 
into one, there are to be no more Serbs 
or Croats or Slovenes or Bosniaks or 
Dalmatians or Macedonians ; only Yugo¬ 
slavs (Southern Slavs). No club or 
institution may call itself by the old 
names. The famous Croat and Serbian 
colours are forbidden; only those of 
the new Yugo-Slavia arc allowed. 

The Croatian districts have been cut 
into pieces and distributed between 
several banats, and the old Serbian 
kingdom is divided into three new. 
.banats, though the Serbs themselves are 
placed in a majority in six of the nine 
banats. What will be the end of it all, 
one wonders. It is to be hoped that in 
tliis or some other way unity will come 
to these quarrelling people. 

OUR GREAT PEACE 
FRONTIER 

Extending It to the Seas - 

NEXT THING TO BE DONE 

There is talk (and hope) of a very 
interesting little gesture by Britain in 
proof of her goodwill toward America, 
sealed by the Prime Minister’s visit to 
Washington. 

It lias been our pride that the 
thousands of miles of frontier between 
Canada and the United States has Iain 
undefended for over a century. Even 
on the Great Lakes naval competition 
ceased in 1817. 

But some Big Navy men in America 
point to our naval bases at Bermuda 
and Jamaica, and at Halifax in Nova 
Scotia. They say they can have no 
other object than to threaten the 
American ports and the Panama Canal. 
Their real use, of course, is as coaling 
and repairing stations for ships visiting 
our own possessions in these waters ; 
they are quite out of date as bases for 
aggressive warfare. 

So now there is talk of de-militarising 
Halifax, dismantling the Bermuda base, 
and abolishing the forts at Port Royal, 
Jamaica. In that way the great land 
and lake Peace Frontier which has lasted 
so long would be extended to the great 
ocean that joins our shores. 


SHALL TEMPLE BAR COME BACK TO TOWN? 



It is proposed that Temple Bar, which was the western gate of the City for 200 years, should 
be brought back to London. Over forty years ago it was removed from Fleet Street and 
eventually rebuilt at the main entrance of Theobalds Park, Waltham Cross, where this 
picture of it was taken. See page 11. 


AN EYE FOR THE SKY 
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BEGINNING AT 
THE BEGINNING 

THE WAY TO BUILD 
TOWNS 

Getting the Playing-Fields 
Ready for the People 

L.C.C. LOOKS AHEAD 

Beginning at the end is a thing only 
done by the worst kind of readers and 
the worst kind of builders. 

Towns are meant for living in. Living 
is something much bigger than spending 
your day in a factory and your night in 
a slum. 

Yet most of our modern towns seem 
built as if life were meant for nothing 
else. When the invention of machinery 
brought in what is called the Industrial 
Age men built a factory and then ran 
up rows of ^workmen’s dwellings as close 
to it as possible. Next came a few shops 
and a red brick railway station and 
some banks, and there was your town. 

As Little Children 

Long afterwards someone remembered 
that Jesus said that men must become 
as little children. Little children do not 
put work and wages first. They -put 
beauty and fun first. Baby holds out 
its hand to beautiful colours, crows with 
pleasure at music, and loves poetry 
better than prose, though the poetry 
be but nursery rhymes. 

Then men began to be ashamed of 
their grim black towns. They built art 
galleries and reading-rooms and concert 
halls for the sake of beauty. After that 
doctors , came along and said : “ What 
are you going to do for the sake of fun ? 
It is fun that keeps people healthy. 
The children in these narrow streets are 
white and rickety for want of games 
and sunshine. If you do not want a 
race of cripples and consumptives you 
must make playing-fields.” 

But there was no room. 

Our Lesson Learned 

For miles and miles the narrow streets 
of houses and the^broad streets of shops 
stretched away, and it would have cost 
an immense fortune to pull down the 
sooty bricks and lay turf in the heart of 
1 he townships. 

But at last we have learned our lesson. 
For the first time in history, it is said, 
builders are putting first things first. 
There is bound to be a great develop¬ 
ment at Sutton, Morden, and Carslialton 
in the next few years, and the L.C.C. 
lias vowed that these new suburbs shall 
have playing-fields. 

A great belt of land has been pur¬ 
chased, and unemployed miners will 
lay it out in sports grounds and gardens. 
Soon there will be 40,000 or 50,000 
people living in the area, and they 
will be living healthily. 

What is Still Wanted 

Since the Playing-Fields appeal was 
launched two years ago a million and 
a-half sterling has been spent on the 
movement and an area of over 4500 
acres has been opened up. 

But a further 25,000 acres must be 
preserved in Greater London alone if 
people are to have enough fun and 
beauty to make life worth living. . . 

The- L.C.C. has made a noble move in 
buying that belt of land for the new 
suburbs, and it has made a wise invest¬ 
ment. Those who come after us will 
have to build more and more cripples* 
homes and sanatoria unless we give our 
new towns playing-fields as soon as we 
give them post offices, railway stations, 
and churches. There is a terrible curse 
on the town that tries to flout Nature 
by living without beauty and fun. 


The Children 


All the Fun of the 
Cars at Olympia 

The great Motor Show at Olympia, 
which draws people from all parts of the 
world, is something of a commercial 
rarity. The manufacturers really do 
not care about holding it, but have it 
to please the public, so enthralling has 
become .the'public’s interest in cars. 

The whole business of cars is now 
established on so sound a basis in our 
midst that the makers would be glad if 
they could be relieved of this annual 
display in London, but it cannot be 
dropped. It has grown into a festival, 
not only of order-giving by buyers of 
the new season’s cars, but of sightseeing 
by those who will become the motorists 
of the future. 

Splendid Brains Engaged 

It is impossible to visit Olympia and 
not wish to have a car ; it is equally 
difficult to inspect the new exhibits 
without yearning to exchange an old 
car for a new one. That is as it should 
be, for splendid brains are engaged in 
the motor industry, and they have not 
reviewed past labours and examined new 
possibilities without improving on past 
designs. Every year cars become better, 
sometimes in detail, sometimes with a 
revolution of principle. 

We have nothing this year so start¬ 
ling as the so-called magnetic car, which 
dispensed with gears ; indeed, we never 
hear of that type of car now. There is 
nothing to rank with the free-wheel 
gear launched last season. But there 
are features which the old motorist 
appreciates better than the novice can. 

Old Failures Remedied 

There are improvements in ignition, 
in steering, in braking, in lubrication, in 
the build of bodies, in ventilation and 
the exclusion of draughts. Perfection 
is not yet reached with all makes of 
cars—and never will be. There are 
still cars where the exhaust pipe is too 
close to the floor boards, so that the 
passenger who sits beside the driver 
suffers a slow roasting of the feet on 
warm days ; and there are still parts of 
the mechanism where oiling or greasing 
is not easy or is not shown to be obviously 
necessary. 

Some of the improvements are a re¬ 
version to older attempts which were at 
first a failure. Four-wheel brakes, which 
all the best cars now have, were tried a 
quarter of a century' ago and were a 
dangerous failure; today they are 
splendid. 

The number of cylinders tends to in¬ 
crease ; sixes become common and eight 
in a straight line are increasingly 
favoured. More and more gear-boxes 
are coming to contain four speeds 
instead of three. Only ignorant and 
stupid chauffeurs who do not know the 
meaning and purpose of gear-changing 
will fail to welcome this. 

Something Needed x 

Elaborate pains are taken to cut 
down fuel consumption and to keep the 
engine cool. One’s own belief is that 
perfect running will never be secured at 
a minimum cost until every car has 
its adjustable air-inlet, controlled, not 
automatically, as now, but by the driver, 
so that petrol may be cut down to a 
minimum and air for . combustion in¬ 
creased to a maximum when the car is 
running nicely on top gear. 

But, even as things are, a beautiful 
car, cheap yet equipped with luxury 
and power, may be set in motion with a 
touch of the self-starter, and away one 
goes at any speed the law permits, 
without a sound, without perceptible 
vibration. How is it done, and how is 
it that even a girl may drive safely and 
easily from Land’s End to John o’ 
Groats any of these cars at Olympia ?' 
It is, as we of the C.N. know, because the 
brains of clever men have made these 
cars, and have put into them such 
marvellous powers that even a novice 
can handle them. 


V Newspaper 

NO MARCH ON 
VIENNA 

Civil War Averted 
in Austria 

BUT ANXIOUS TIMES AHEAD 

The struggling little Austrian Re¬ 
public has just missed adding civil war 
to her other troubles. 

Socialists and Fascists have been at 
loggerheads for a long time. The 
Socialists are mil-powerful in Vienna, 
which ranks as one of the provinces of 
this federal Republic ; and they have 
made it a model of good government, 
social justice, artistic culture, and 
philanthropy. 

The strength of the. Fascist, led by 
the great landowners and industrial 
magnates, has been among the peasants 
of the country round. As in so many 
States of Middle and Eastern Europe 
(notably in Russia), the peasants fear 
exploitation by the towns, often, alas 1 
with justice. In Austria things have 
gone so far that townsmen and peasants 
have formed private armies of their own. 

Socialists Disarmed 

The Socialist army lias been dis¬ 
armed, but the Fascist army, called the 
Heimwchr (Home Defence), has been 
allowed to retain its arms, and its leaders 
planned a march 011 Vienna on the model 
of the Black Shirt March on Rome 
which inaugurated the rule of Mussolini. 
It was said that the Austrian Mussolini 
would be the Monseigneur Seipel, the 
able and powerful priest who, as Prime 
Minister, guided the infant’ Republic 
through some of its most difficult years. 

Happily, however, there is a large 
body of sane middle opinion in Austria 
which realised in time the danger of 
such a course, and they found a leader 
in Herr Schober, the Chief of Police. 
Herr Schober became Prime Minister, 
and/the Heimwehr discovered that the 
Police and the Army stood between it 
and the capital. The March on Vienna 
had to be called off and civil war was 
averted. 

Proposed Changes 

But nothing has yet been said about 
disarming the Heimwehr, and some of 
the proposals of the new Government 
suggest that it is much nearer the 
Fascists than the Socialists. Herr 
Schober, indeed, actually says that he 
will keep in touch with the Heimwehr, 
telling them that political action is 
better than force for the realisation of 
their ideal. 

The constitutional changes he pro¬ 
poses include a provision allowing the 
President to suspend Parliament on 
emergency and rule by decree (which is 
just what the Fascists want) and the 
abolition of Vienna’s self-government as 
a distinct province. There are anxious 
times ahead. 


SKAGWAY’S 300 
The Boom That Burst 

In Alaska the town of Skagway 
affords a melancholy illustration of the 
desolation that follows a gold rush. 

Thirty years ago miners and pro¬ 
spectors poured into it. It was the 
town from which they set out through 
the White Horse Pass to the Yukon. 

Traders followed the miners. Saloons 
were set up among the wooden shacks. 
Every miner, coming or going, paid 
monstrously for everything he had in 
Skagway. Eggs were a dollar apiece. • 

The population of the town rose to 
15,000, all living on what the gold 
miners dredged from the Yukon. Then 
the flow of gold ceased. 

A visitor to Skagway the other day 
found that the population had fallen to 
a meagre 300. The gaunt unoccupied 
buildings of the boom days stand like 
skeletons at a deserted feast. 
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COUNTRIES AND THEIR 
TREASURES 

NOT TO BE TAKEN AWAY 

The Ancient Emperor Who 
Brought Trees to Assyria 

TABLETS FROM THE OLD WORLD 

The scientific expedition which brought 
back from Asia.eggs of the dinosaur and 
other wonders of the past was to have 
had a successor this year, but the Chinese* 
Government has interposed, saying that 
the expedition has been robbing China' 
of priceless treasure and must not repeat: 
the offence. . 

The carrying away of ancient objects* 
dug up in Egypt has been also forbidden, : 
and objects of art may no longer be sold' 
for exportation from Italy. 

It is always difficult to draw the line 
between what is merely business and 
what is for the good of mankind. If * 
South America had had its way the plant 
which yields quinine would never have 
been taken to India, and the saving of 
millions of lives from tropical disease 
would have been thwarted. 

Honey Bees in Babylon 

England would have worn a very 
different face if other nations had suc¬ 
ceeded • in denying us the seeds and 
saplings of the trees which have 
been brought in from far-off places to 
establish paries and forests and to. 
beautify our streets and squares. 

The transplanting of natural things is 
no modem growth. There is an obscure 
tablet telling of a Babylonian official 
who introduced honey bees into Baby¬ 
lon ; but the British Museum has the 
tree-planting boast of a far mightier 
man, Tiglath-Pileser the First, creator 
of the great Assyrian Empire 1100 years 
before the dawn of Christianity. ’ 

. We have the cylinder recording the 
events of his reign, telling us in his own 
words of his campaigns in 42 countries, 
how with his own hand he slew ten 
elephants and 920 lions, and how he laid. 
out great gardens. The proud king 
pronounces a curse upon anybody who 
defaces this record of his achievements. 

A Terrible Curse 

“ May the gods consign his name to 
perdition ! ” he cries against the de¬ 
spoiler. “ May they curse him with an 
irrevocable curse ! May they cause his 
sovereignty to perish ! May they pluck 
out the stability of the throne of his 
empire ! Let not his offspring survive, 
him in the kingdom ! Let his servants 
be broken ! Let his troops be defeated I 
May he ffy vanquished before his 
enemies ! May Rimmon in his fury tear. 
up the produce of his land ! For one 
day may he not be called happy I May 
his name and race perish ! ” 

The race but not the name of Tiglath-. 
Pileser has perished, and we remember 
him for a kindlier record : “ The e'edar, 
the liccarin tree, and the almug, from 
the countries I have conquered, these ‘ 
trees which none of my’ fathers had ‘ 
planted I took, and in the plantations 
of my land I planted ; whatsoever in. 
my land there was not I took, and the; 
plantations of Assyria I established.” *" 

We prefer to remember the okl 
Assyrian emperor for that rather than! 
for his curse. 


QUIETER CITIES 

Some big cities abroad are becoming; 
very particular about noise, and untidy-^ 
ness in their streets. . - 

In one or two cases the law^s are now, 
so strict that people can be arrested fori 
throwing a cigar-end on the pavement.J 
Berlin is proposing to set up an anti- L 
noise investigation department in tke- 
technical high schools of big towns, and^ 
a new science is coming into being for the,t 
measurement of noise in thoroughfares. : 
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THE BOAT RACE • A SCENE FOR HISTORY • COOKERY IN THE CLOUDS 



Next Year's Boat Race—It is months before the Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race is due to 
take place, yet even now preparations are being made. Here we see a crew starting out for 
a practice for the Cambridge Trial Eights, a preliminary to the Boat Race. 


Ship That Would Not Sink—This picture shows heavy seas breaking over the collier King 
Cadwallon as she lay on the rocks off the African coast near East London, after drifting 
helplessly for several weeks with her cargo of coal burning fiercely. See page 7. 



A Scout Window—A Boy Scout appears in a window A Scene for History—Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is here seen in the United States 

of the new Chapel of the College of St. Nicholas, House of Representatives making his appeal for World Peace. This is the first 

Chislehurst, where all the boys are Scouts. occasion on which Congress has been addressed by a British Prime Minister. 


Cookery in the Clouds—One of the striking features 
of R 100, Bister ship of R 101, is its electric kitchen. 
This is the range on which cooking is done. 




Coal by Air to the Coast—An aerial ropeway has just been completed which is to be used for conveying coal from Tilmanstone Colliery in Kent direct to ships in Dover Harbour, about 
sevon miles away. The picture on the left shows a general view of the pithead at Tilmanstone, and that in the centre shows the first load of coal to leave the mine on the new ropeway. 
Special bridges like that seen on the right are erected for the protection of roads where the ropeway passes over them. See page 4. 
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THE MAN WHO WAS 
RUDE TO CROMWELL 

QUEER DOCTOR 

An Old Letter’s Odd Tale ot 
Life in Whitehall 

THE HEALTH OF KING CHARLES 

A new book about Cromwell is being 
published in Milan by Signor Eucardio 
Momigliano. 

His book is based largely on the letters 
and reports of Italian envoys, and much 
of it will be fresh to English readers. - 

Cromwell had a warm liking for 
Francesco Bernardi, a Genoese banker 
whose father had been consul to the 
Republic in London. Francesco him¬ 
self became charge d’affaires of the 
Genoese in England from 1651 to 1665. 
While others found the leader of the 
Ironsides unapproachable Bernardi was 
supping with Cromwell, his wife, and 
daughter a few weeks after Worcester. 

Bernard! believed that Cromwell was 
a “ noble and generous soul/’ and said 
“ he will succeed with the ruin of those 
who oppose liim/« 

The Royalist Doctor 

The reports deal, of course, chiefly with 
international politics, but sometimes Ber- 
nardi dropped in an amusing story. 

He wrote, in 1655, that Cromwell 
was ill and that his medical advisers 
said he must call in a certain Doctor 
Hollins,' who seems to have been . a 
famous specialist and also a Ro} r alist. . 

Doctor Mollins came. He was 
brusque but he was successful in his 
treatment, so the Lord Protector did 
not complain of his manner. One day 
Doctor Mollins said it would not be 
necessary for him to come any more, 
but he added: " Wait a moment, I 

have not yet finished ; you will be ill 
again if you do not-.give me leave to 
treat you"as you have treated the whole 
of England—that is to say, to upset and 
turn you over in your bed three times/’ 

Humour and Tolerance 

And so he did. Cromwell, the great 
and grim statesman, laughed at his odd 
physician, and asked what reward he 
wanted for his cure. 

" I want nothing/* returned the 
doctor. " I have not attended you out 
of love, but. because I could not do 
otherwise." , 

However, he ended by sayilig he 
would have a cup of wine, "and in the 
Lord Protector's cellar he drank the 
health of King Charles Stuart. 

A servant ran to tell Cromwell, who 
replied: "Let him be. He is mad. 
But he has done me good/' 

Next day the doctor received a 
thousand pounds with a message say¬ 
ing that Cromwell begged him to accept 
the fee in the name of King Charles ! 

It is a pleasant picture of the humour 
and tolerance which existed behind 
Cromwell's earnest front. 

An Italian Portrait 

Another Italian quoted in the book 
gives a vivid picture of Cromwell at 
this time. - 

"I found Cromwell somewhat de- 1 
pressed in his appearance and showing 
signs of ill-health. I noticed, for in¬ 
stance, that while he stood uncovered 
the hand that was holding his hat was 
trembling. The man is 56, has a little 
beard, a ruddy complexion, is of medium 
and robust stature, and of martial 
appearance. His expression is globmy 
and deep ; he carries a big sword at 
his side. He is a soldier and at the 
same time an orator, and is gifted with 
a talent for persuading people and 
accomplishing things." 

Three years later the “ noble and 
generous soul " passed on. The dissi¬ 
pated Charles the Second stuck his head 
on a post on the top of Westminster 
Hall, where the winds and rains beat 
upon it for a quarter of a century. 


A House beautiful 

Where David Livingstone 
Came to Breakfast 

A house that may well be called Beau¬ 
tiful, with a history as full of fame as 
few houses can be, has just entered on a 
new chapter in its long career. 

Tothepostman it is 64, Wheeley'sRoad, 
Edgbaston, but it is an address which 
has been known and remembered on 
both sides of the world. Henceforward 
it will be known as a YAV.C.A. hostel, 
for Mr. and Mrs. Barrow Cadbury have 
given it to the city for this purpose. 

It stands in a quiet part of Birming¬ 
ham, and we may be sure that the girls 
to whom it is now to be a home will 
learn something of the influences once 
sheltered within its walls. In this 
house the anti-slavery movement gained 
much of its strength when the great fight 
to awaken the conscience of England 
was being waged, and it was from a 
small meeting held in this home of the 
Quaker Joseph Sturge that the Adult 
School movement sprang. 

Lively Recollections 

There are still four of the Sturge 
children living who remember those/ 
meetings." One of them, Joseph Sturge 
the. second, has many, lively recollec¬ 
tions "of the great people who visited 
his father, and sometimes took him on 
their knees. He remembers well a.morn¬ 
ing in. 1858, when David Livingstone 
came to breakfast, and near him sat 
Lord Brougham, that stormy figure in 
politics a few generations ago who, 
while Lord Chancellor, saw passed the 
final measure which made all British. 
slaves free. 

David Livingstone had just returned 
from his visit to the heart of Africa, 
and we can imagine with what wonder 
the young Sturge looked upon him. 
" He was a pale-faced man with black 
hair and black eyes," says Mr. Sturge, 
“ and he had come to attend the meet¬ 
ings pf the British Association in 
Birmingham/ 1 

There came another famous visitor 
Mr. Sturge recalls—Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, the author of Uncle Tom's 
Cabin. That was 76 years ago, but Mr. 
Sturge remembers her smiling face and 
her hair hanging in curls. - 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 

A municipal slaughter-house has just 
been opened at Halifax, built at a cost’ 
of ^69,000. . 

Westminster and the Litter Lout 

Westminster City Council is converting 
26 of its street ballast tins to take litter. 

The Silent Film 

One of the biggest film companies in 
America has iil&eased its number of 
new silent films this year from 17 to 47 

The Road Way 

The new Roadway Time Table has par¬ 
ticulars of 296 express services and 3312 
general services, covering 18,000 places. 

Sunday Abolished 

The Russian Government, which will 
not allow the Bible to be taken into 
Russia, has now “ abolished " Sunday. 

51 Lions 

Mr. F. E. Goddard, a Rhodesian 
farmer whose cattle have frequently 
been raided by lions, has now shot his 
31st lion, 

^ Unemployment 

Mr. J. H. Thomas, M.P., who is 
seeking to solve the Unemployment 
Problem, finds that every million pounds 
spent on unemployment provides work 
for 2000 directly and 2000 indirectly. 

Five Birds on a Ship 

Five sparrowhawks alighting ex¬ 
hausted on the deck of the White Star 
liner Megantic were fed and cared for, 
and liberated at Southampton. 

A Reigate Memorial 

Mr. Arthur Trower, whose beautiful 
garden'at Wiggie, Redhill, is known to 
hundreds of thousands of people, has 
provided seats for Reigate Sports 
Ground in memory of his mother. 


THE SPOIL-SPORTS 

Growing Nuisance 
at the Theatres 
SIR BARRY JACKSON’S STORY 

We like that story told by Sir Barry 
Jackson of the early days of his Birming¬ 
ham Repertory Theatre. 

It was in the days when they used to 
give their plays at garden parties. 
They were playing Twelfth Night, with 
John Drinkwater as Malvolio, and in 
the midst of a scene the hostess walked 
on to the stage and said: How long are 
you going to be ? My guests want tea . 

We are not surprised that Sir Barry 
Jackson would like the people with this 
sort of idea of the theatre put by 
themselves where they could tread on 
each other's feet without disturbing the 
real live theatre-goer. The other night 
lie saw a solid hour of a play in the 
West End ruined by people coming late. 

A C.N. Writer’s Experience 

It seems to us that in such cases the 
audience is entitled to its money .back. 
The other night a C.N. writer had the 
same experience as Sir Barry Jackson. 
The stalls of a London theatre were 
invaded for the whole of the first act 
by people coming late, a party of half- 
a-dozen people arriving three-quarters 
of an hour late, and arranging and re¬ 
arranging themselves in their seats to 
the great discomfort of the whole of the 
stalls. After every act the same thing 
happened; the lights were down, the 
curtain was up, and a dozen people came 
strolling in, fumbling for their seats. 

The title of the pla}' was kind; 
“ Sorry you have been troubled," it 
said ; but that was little consolation to 
a troubled audience which had paid 
twelve shillings for its seats, even for 
those tiring seats with no backs to them. 

There are so few plays worth seeing 
that it is a pity we cannot see these few 
in comfort. 

THE MARCH OF THE 600 
A Peace Lighthouse 

On Lykabettos, the hill near . Athens, 
600 Boy Scouts have lighted a light 
which we hope will never be put out. 

It was the light of the Lighthouse 
of Peace which has been recently 
completed there. The Six Hundred 
marched in procession to the top of 
the hill for the ceremony of lighting. 
Nothing could be more appropriate 
than that the Boy Scouts in whose 
hands the torch of peace must be carried 
for the next generation should perform 
this symbolic act. 

The lighthouse beamed upon the 
meeting of the Peace Congress in 
Athens and will always be lit for the 
annual opening of the League. 


FUSEE 

The school messenger of Eton College has 
retired from his post, and we take this tribute 
from the College Chronicle. 

Farewell, Fusee ! Alas, no more 
Your land and cheery face is seen 
Without the Lower Master's door, 
Surrounded by a sea of green 
And frightened faces— 

Lower boys 

Waiting their turn to meet their fate 
For shirking school, for too much noise 
In chapel, or for being late. 

No more will crowds of wondering Yanks 
Parade with you our old-world quad 
And hear your tales of boyish pranks. 
All expiated neath the rod. 

For old traditions kept alive. 

For that you’ve served so faithfully 
For many years, we feebly strive 
1 To thank you—as we should. Fusee. 


DID PILATE JEST? 

His Famous Question at 
the Trial of Jesus 

WHAT IS TRUTH ? 

In an article published the other day 
by Dean Inge there occurred these 
words : ” What is truth ? said jesting 
Pilate, and would not stay for an 
answer." 

To some readers it may have seemed 
that theAvords were the Dean's, but we 
all ought to know that they were the 
famous sentence with which Francis 
Bacon began an essay on Truth three 
hundred years ago. 

The attitude of mind attributed to 
Pontius Pilate has been debated 
throughout the ages, and the bulk of 
opinion is against the suggestion that 
the Roman ruler of Jerusalem jested. 
Priests and people were crying out 
against Jesus, clamouring for His death. 
Pilate was neither brave nor good, but 
he recognised a noble spirit in the 
Prisoner before him and he was anxious 
to save’Him. 

What Pilate Saw 

He despised the Jews as cruel, 
superstitious, apt to rebel and endanger 
his office. In Jesus he saw a man of 
blameless life, falsely accused, as to whom 
he told the accusers “ I find in Him no 
fault at all," But, anxious to acquit 
Him, he had to find lawful grounds for 
doing so, and asked certain questions. 

The final answer of Jesus was: 
"To this end was I T>orn, and for this 
cause came I into the world, that I 
should bear witness unto the truth. 
Every one that is of the truth heareth 
My voice." 

We do not know, but great authorities 
think it was not in jest that Pilate 
asked, “ What is truth ? " Perhaps 
he spoke impatiently, in angry despair 
that the Man he sought to save persisted 
by His answers, vague, mystical, incom¬ 
prehensible to the logical mind of a 
Roman governor, in lending support to 
the charges laid against Him. 

The Power of a Phrase 

If. we are to believe the evidence, the 
judges of Joan of Arc seemed anxious 
to save her from the perils into which 
her answers and evidence plunged her, 
and Pilate seems to have had the same 
anxiety. 

Authority holds that he did not jest, 
but that his famous question sprang 
from .mingled sorrow and vexation with 
a Prisoner he could not understand, and 
who would not be saved. But Bacon 
called it jesting, and as jesting, the 
words will be regarded by some as long 
as. the English language is read and 
spoken. Such is the power of a phrase. 

THE DOCTOR IN BAFFIN 
LAND 

A Bright and Hopeful Race 

A Canadian Government medical 
officer who has just returned after two 
years' service among the Eskimos of 
Baffin Land reports that the natives 
there have a terror of the white man's 
diseases and the white man’s medicine. 

Unlike the Indians and other 
aboriginal tribes they have no charms 
or herbal remedies, possibly because 
they have no herbs. Their only remedy 
for illness is to give the sufferer an extra 
allowance of food, and some of the old 
men practise a crude sort of surgery 
with a hunting knife which often causes 
infection. 

Dr. Livingston finds them a bright, 
intelligent race, and is gradually teaching 
them health and sanitation with very 
good results. He says that the birth¬ 
rate is increasing and the death-rate 
decreasing. 
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JUPITER AND HIS 
MOONS 

HOW TO SEE THEM 

Four Large Satellites on One 
Side ot the Planet 

AN INTERESTING EVENT 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

Jupiter, the most brilliant object in 
the south-east, is now retrograding and 
retracing his path to the right, getting 
nearer to Aldebaran, as shown in the 
star-map. 

He will continue to travel westward 
for three months, during which time he 
will be seen to pass to the right of the 
star, ultimately getting between it and 
the Pleiades by the end of January. 
After this he will appear to turn again 
and travel to the left. 

Jupiter is of particular interest next 
weekt for on Tuesday night, November 5, 
all four of his Galilean moons will he 
arranged on the right side of the planet, 
and at about midnight these four satel¬ 
lites, Io, Europa, Ganymede, and 
.Callisto, will appear in their relative 
order outward from Jupiter. 

This is a somewhat infrequent occur¬ 
rence and unfortunately beyond the 
reach of the naked eye, but it may be 



The position 0 . Jupiter and his path for the 
next three months (shown by the broken line) 


easily seen through small telescopes. The 
discovery of these four large moons by 
Galileo with his first telescope, in 1610, 
accounts for their name, given to dis¬ 
tinguish them from the five very small 
moons discovered in recent years. 

Field-glasses will show both Ganymede 
and Callisto as tiny points of light very 
close to the planet. Ganymede may be 
seen to better advantage on Sunday and 
Monday, when it will appear farther 
away from Jupiter's brilliant orb, 

, about one-fifth of our Moon’s apparent j 
width away from him. 

This represents 664,000 miles, the 
distance of Ganymede from Jupiter. 

Though Ganymede is the largest and 
brightest of Jupiter’s moons, with a 
diameter of nearly 3300 miles and shining 
at present as bright as a fifth-magnitude 
star and so easily within reach of naked- 
eye vision, it cannot be seen owing to the 
proximity of Jupiter's radiance. 

Ganymede and Callisto 

As Ganymede revolves round Jupiter 
in 7 days 3 hours 42 minutes it is 
obvious that in a week's time it will be 
back in almost the same situation 
relative to Jupiter, and that between 
three and four days later, say next 
Friday, Ganymede will be on the left 
side of Jupiter. 

Thus it is easy to calculate ahead the 
approximate times that it will be on 
either side. Bright moonlight, however, 
will spoil visibility. 

Callisto, though smaller and fainter,' 
is easier to see with the glasses as its 
orbit extends for 1,167,000 miles from 
Jupiter. On favourable occasions, such 
as next Thursday and Friday, Callisto 
may be seen about one-third of our 
Moon’s apparent width from Jupiter, 
shining like a sixth-magnitude star. 

It will be to the right of Jupiter on 
these dates, but just over a week later 
Callisto will be on the left side, for it 
takes this satellite 16 days 16 hours 
32 minutes to revolve round Jupiter. 
So after this interval it will be back on 
the right side of the planet. 

The other two satellites, Io and 
Europa, though quite as bright as 
Callisto, are too near to Jupiter to afford 
any opportunity of glimpsing them 
without a telescope. G. F. INI. 


1600 FEET SKYWARD 

Mr. David Shulte’s 
Great Climb 

Mr. David Shulte, the New York 
millionaire who intends to make a sky¬ 
scraper scrape the sky higher than ever 
before, is a real climber. 

Once he was a poor boy without 
friends, and with no one to find him a 
job. He found a job for himself, and the 
few dollars with which he began mounted 
to millions. Instead of working as an 
errand-boy in a chemist’s shop he now 
owns chemist's shops (or drug stores, 
as the Americans call them), candy 
stores, and cigar stores all over America. 

His success with tobacco led him on 
one occasion to offer to buy the French 
tobacco monopoly from France. The 
French Government must have been 
almost as surprised as the chairman of 
a British railway who received an offer 
from an American plutocrat (who did 
not like the railway service) to buy up 
the line. 

The French Government declined, 
but the undaunted Mr. Shulte has found 
something new to do. He is going to 
raise a block 1600 feet high on Broadway. 


A SCHOOL THAT GIVES 
A CHARACTER 

A lady living in India,, who has 
recently been holidaying at Srinagar in 
Kashmir, writes in appreciation of a 
recent C.N. article on the Church Mission 
School there. 

She says she had not heard of the 
school till she reached Srinagar, but 
there she soon heard of it. Houseboats 
are the favourite residences of Euro¬ 
peans, and the boatmen who, with their 
small boats, crowd round the houseboat 
dwellings for employment all call out 
that they are Mission Boys as a guaran¬ 
tee that they are honest and will not do 
an underhand action. The school is 
unique in India. 

Our correspondent writes with enthu¬ 
siasm of the beauty of Srinagar and of 
its excellence as a holiday centre. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards: one 
question on each card, with name and address. 

What is the Native Home of the Eskimo ? 

No one country. Eskimos are found in 
Arctic America, Greenland, and Siberia. 

What is Balsa Wood ? 

The wood of the balsa, a tree common in 
the forests of tropical America and known 
to botanists as Ochroma tagopus. 

What is an Antique Crown? 

This is a heraldic term for a crown con¬ 
sisting of a round band with a number of 
pointed rays projecting from it at an angle. 

What is the Difference Between a 
Churchyard and a Cemetery? 

A churchyard is the enclosure about a 
church generally used as a graveyard, 
though not necessarily so. A cemetery, 
from a Greek word meaning a dormitory 
or place of sleep, is a place Tor burials that 
is not a churchyard. 

What Kind of Plant is the Sweet Flag? 

This plant, also called the sweet sedge, 
is known to botanists as Acorus calamus. 
It is a rather rare aquatic plant that can 
be distinguished from all other British wild 
plants by the wavy margins of its leaves, 
which * are spathe-like, /two or three feet 
long, and about half-an-inch wide. The 
yellowish-green flowering spike appears to 
project laterally, and stem and leaves are 
very fragrant when bruised. 

What Was the Origin of the Earth? 

It used to be thought that it was formed 
and the other planets also by cooling of a 
whirling nebula. Now, however, it is 
believed by scientists that the Earth was 
formed from a mass of meteors that became 
fused together through collision, the heat 
thereby engendered turning them into gas. 
Later the united mass cooled and formed 
the Earth as we know it today. The 
meteorites may have been formed from 
cosmic dust, from a nebula, or from a mass 
of gas thrown out by the Sun by an ex¬ 
plosion, or drawn out by the attraction of 
a passing star. 


THE STONES THAT 
LONDON REJECTED 

OLD TEMPLE BAR’S 
LAST DAYS 

Shall the Famous City Gate 
Come Back to Town ? 

WHY IT WENT AWAY 

Old Temple Bar, which now stands in 
honourable security at the main entrance 
to Theobalds Parle, Waltham Cross, was 
a familiar sight in the days when it 
straddled Fleet Street. One who knew 
it well. Sir Wallis Budge, has told the 
story of its last days. 

Forty odd years ago the old Bar, the 
western gate of the City, was roundly 
abused as an obstruction, and there is 
no denying it. Two London Generals 
of today could not have passed abreast 
through its middle gate. So the City 
pulled it down. In. its stead they put 
up the terrible Griffin. 

On Plumstead Marshes 

Few had a good word for Temple 
Bar while it stood, and it had fewer 
friends still when it was down. The old 
doors, which we should now put in the 
London Museum, were burned for fire¬ 
wood. The stones which had grown 
grey with the memories of 200 years 
were carted off and dumped on the edge 
of Plumstead Marshes. 

Many of ■ them disappeared in the 
course of the next few careless years, 
and though it was at last suggested that 
better care should be taken of them, 

! and that the wealthy City of London 
might even put them up again in some 
suitable place, the Corporation could 
not make up its mind to spend any 
money on such a bit of antique lumber. 
What though Christopher Wren had 
built it ? Its day, like his, had passed. 

The Removal to Theobalds 

Some Common Councillor, more 
faithful to old memories than his 
fellows, suggested to Lady Meux, who 
had generously spent money on restor¬ 
ing the Eleanor Cross at Waltham, that 
this was the sort of relic she might take 
in hand. It was Lady Meux who got 
possession of the stones and put them 
up at the gate of her park at the cost of 
£12,000. 

That is only part of the story. The 
Corporation did not want the stones, 
but when Lady Meux's husband asked 
for them they clearly thought some 
sort of a favour should be made of 
parting with them, so they stipulated 
that the Bar should be reconstructed. 
They themselves, however, had no 
money to waste on it. If Sir Henry 
Meux did put the stones together again 
every penny would have to come out of 
his own pocket. 

Why Not the Embankment ? 

The stones were put together again, 
but it was no light task. . Half of them 
had been filched by people near the 
marshes—many a garden wall has a 
bit of Temple Bar in it. Scores of the 
stones remaining were cracked, or 
weatherworn to rottenness. But Lady 
Meux was determined. She got new 
stones and old plans, and Temple Bar 
went up again. 

The City of London has grown wiser 
in forty years, and values antique relics 
more today, though we cannot forget 
that in these forty years it has parted 
with several, including Crosby Hall, and 
only the other day was ready to part 
with a few old City churches. But we 
are moving on, and the City now would 
like to have Temple Bar back. We do 
not think much will come of the idea, 
but we should like to see the old Bar 
set up on the Embankment at some 
point to mark the boundary of the City. 
It would be a good companion for the 
old Water Gate at Charing Cross. 

Picture on page 7 




School Children 


in November 

Movember is a month which is a 
1 menace to the health of every 
child. The cold, wet or foggy 
weather which is so general through¬ 
out the month deprives them of the 
sunshine and fresh air which are 
essential for health, and undermines 
their vitality and powers of re¬ 
sistance to illness. 

The only way to safeguard the 
children against the epidemics of 
coughs, colds and throat affections 
that are so common in November Is 
to build up their reserves of health 
and energy by proper and adequate 
nourishment. They need more 
nourishment than ordinary food 
contains. 

Children should always be given 
“ Ovaltine *’ at breakfast time and in 
the middle of the morning instead of 
tea, plain milk or other beverages, for 
“ Ovaltine ” provides concentrated 
and correctly balanced nourishment 
in a delicious and easily digested 
form. Prepared from Nature’s 
best foods—barley malt, creamy 
milk, eggs and cocoa^-it supplies 
every food element essential to 
robust health. It creates reserves 
of energy and vitality, and builds up 
sturdy bodies and alert minds. 

“ Ovaltine ” children are quick at 
their lessons, fond of play and as 
happy as the day is long. 

** Ovaltine ” is sold at prices which 
render it the most economical form of 
concentrated nourishment obtainable. 

OV3LTIKE 

. . I |,? NIC FOOD BEVERAGE 

Builds-up Brain, Nerve and Body 

Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland 
1/3, 2/- and 3/9 per tin , 

P.5St 
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WItaf Imperial Bee 
wants to know 



Have you sent for this book? 


Write on a postcard—“Please send 
me your book,” Print your name 
and address in capital letters, and 
send it to 

Imperial Bee Esq., 

Mitre House, 177 Regent St,, W,l. 
Read the book from cover to cover 
and then paint the picture, tear it 
out of the book and send it in. 


You are more than likely to 
win a SPLENDID PRIZE 
of the new ‘Imperial Bee’ 
game. 

There is only one other thing 
to do—go on eating New 
Zealand ‘ Imperial Bee' Honey 
and save the coupons for a 
lovely free Mascot. 


New Zealand ' Imperial Bee ’ Honey is packed in x*s <$* 2|*s glass jars with 
patent * Netur ' caps. If unable to obtain it locally , write to 

THE HIGH COMMISSIONER for NEW ZEALAND, 415, Strand, W.C.2, 

or to the Sole European Agents, 

A. J. MILLS & CO. LTD,, Colonial House, Tooley Street, S.E.l, either of 
whom will be pleased to send you a list giving names and addresses of 
Stores regularly stocking. 



Professor 

Tush 

of Wigan 
Observatory 

predicts unprecedented 
astral activity, reaching 
a climax on November 
5th. Multitudes of 
Comets and Meteors 
will be visible to the 
naked eye and loud ex¬ 
plosions will be heard 
all over the British 
Isles. 


The learned Professor must have “ got wind” 
of PAIN’S FIREWORKS, which will be very 
much “in the air” on that date. See you get 

yours . . . gold by dealers everywhere. 



FIREWORKS 


THE THREE 
CENTURIONS 

Roman Treasure Trove 

A DISCOVERY AT CAERLEON 

At Caerleon in Monmouthshire, where 
a Roman Legionary fortress stood to 
keep the Welsh Marches for the Caesars 
in the third century, the excavators 
who are digging there today have un¬ 
earthed some interesting secrets. 

The one that is oddest is that of the 
three centurions of the Second Augustan 
Legion whose names,- Quintinus Aquila, 
Vibius Proculus, and Vibius Severus, 
have been newly found. One of 
them must have been a hard-faced 
man who had done very well out of the 
war (like some men of a later day). 

Whether it was hidden by Quintinus 
Aquila or by one of the two named 
Vibius we may never know; but 
beneath the floor of the quarters of one 
of these three centurions was a hoard 
of 280 silver coins. They may have 
been wrung from the neighbouring 
Britons. Perhaps they were part of the 
military chest of the soldiers. 

Some of the companies of the Legion 
about that time appear to have been 
given marching orders for the North, 
where they were to take part in the 
work on Hadrian’s Wall. 


MR. FORD AT SCHOOL 
The Man Would Be a Boy Again 

Mr. Ford, who makes motor-cars for 
half the world, realised the other day 
the wish expressed by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes in one of .his poems : 

The man would be a boy again * 

And be a father too! 

With his son and his grandchildren 
he went and sat down among the 
children in the old Scottish settlement 
school where fifty years ago he learned 
the multiplication table. 

The old school had been shut up 
many years, but Mr. Ford, being a 
millionaire, bought it and had it moved 
bodily and fitted lip again just as it was 
when he had carved his initials on the 
desk in front of him when a boy. 

To bring back to himself the feelings 
of those happy days this boy of sixty 
carved his initials again on one of the 
school desks. Then, after hearing the 
32 children who will attend the school 
summoned inside with a handbell, Mr. 
Ford left the class and went outside to 
be photographed. 

We do not mind Mr. Ford carving his 
name on a desk, but the C.N. confines 
its approval of this practice to boys and 
old boys who have carved their name in 
history first. . 

FARTHEST NORTH 
FLYING MEN 
Air Mail in Canada 

An important branch of Canada’s 
rapidly - growing air mail service will 
be coming into operation this month, 
when a regular service will be in¬ 
augurated between Fort McMurray in 
Alberta and Aklavik, which will be its 
northern point of call. 

This route, which will almost parallel 
the historic fur-traders trail for nearly 
two thousand miles along the Athabasca, 
Slave, and MacKenzie Rivers, penetrates 
farther North than any other regular 
air service in the world, and brings a 
remote but important region closer to 
the main highways of traffic. 

Mails have hitherto been transported 
by boat in summer and by dog teams in 
winter, and the mail plane will reduce 
days to hours. 


HARD FATE OF 
RED INDIANS 

From Millionaires to 
Paupers 

THE FAILURE OF THE 
OIL WELLS 

From Oklahoma comes news that Fate 
has played another trick on the Osage 
Red Indians. 

Long ago they lived by hunting, like 
other Red Indians, and this meant a 
life of hard exercise. and sometimes 
much hunger, though it meant freedom 
and joyous hours in the forest. 

Then came the white men, driving 
the Indians from their plains and woods 
because the white men wanted cornfields 
and timber. They took away the 
hunting-grounds and gave the Indians 
instead a rocky tract in Oklahoma. 

The Years of Plenty 

“ There you must live,” they said. 
“ We have been generous. You have a 
great many acres a head.” But the 
land was the worst in the State. 

The Osage Indians lived very 
wretchedly for many years. Then sud¬ 
denly all was changed. Somebody 
found oil wells on their property. 

How the mean white men wished they 
had not taken pasture land and left the 
rocky tract for the Indians ! How they 
grumbled to see the people who had 
lived like savages riding in the finest 
cars, buildings huge mansions, laying out 
gardens, engaging hosts of white ser¬ 
vants, and ordering grand pianos for 
the papoose’s first music lesson ! 

For fifteen years a * flood of gold 
poured into the lap of squaw and brave. 
The Osage Indians were said to be the 
richest people in the world, for each 
had his holding in the oilfields and each 
was getting royalties of some £3000 a 
year. Some got as much as £25,000. 

A Bankrupt Nation 

But now the wells are yielding less 
and less. Some men who were spending 
thousands a year suddenly found them¬ 
selves with only a few pounds coming in 
and a load of debts to pay. 

Out of nearly 2300 Indians who have 
made fortunes from their holdings only 
about 100 have invested the money. 
The others have squandered it like 
children, especially on expensive cars 
which they would buy, smash up, and 
replace like toys. 

So now nearly the whole nation is 
bankrupt. One man alone has debts 
amounting to ^25,000. Fred Lookout, 
the chief, is almost the only man who 
has a farm and cattle to keep himseh 
and his children. 


A MAN AND HIS PONY 

A correspondent sends the C.N. this pleasing 
experience. 

In a small fishing village an old sailor 
came on the village green leading a fat 
and sleek pony by a long rope. Directly 
the pony got on the grass she rolled on 
her back with her legs in the air. 
Repeatedly she did it. Then, getting 
up, she gambolled about with her long 
mane and tail flying in the air. 

When I complimented the man on his 
pony’s well-cared-for appearance he 
said “ She’s my pet. She is only nine 
years old, but she never does a stroke of 
work. I’ve had her since she was two, 
and nobody has driven her but me. 
It isn’t fit for horses on the roads now. 
She hasn’t been on them for three years. 
Every day I bring her here for a roll 
and a feed of grass. I’ve had many 
offers for her but I won’t sell her, 
though she is rather an expensive pet. 

“ She’s a very lucky pony,” said I. 

“ Aye,” said the sailor, “ she’s luckier 
than I was when I was young. I had 
to work hard enough. I sailed a boat 
when I was seven.” 

Surely the capture of man by a pet 
animal was never more complete. 
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THE SHADOW 


CHAPTER 11 
“ Who Comes ? ** 

Thinner was over. They had risen to 
^ adjourn to the terrace. But Peter 
detaining Charity on some excuse, plucked 
at her arm and' whispered: “ Anything 

wrong ? ” 

Charity whispered back, J * Why should 
there be anything wrong ? ” 

" I don’t know/’ Peter answered, keep* 
ing his voice lowered. “ But your father 
was so silent all dinner.” 

" I expect he was tired after Ms ride.” 

Peter shook his head. “No, it wasn't 
that," he said doggedly. “ He didn't look 
tired, Charity; he looked uneasy. And 
once or twice he had his head on one side 
as though he were listening for something 
or expecting something.” 

“ Pie’s upset about Odin’s accident. 
That’s what it is, Peter.” 

" Charity, what was the matter with your 
mother this morning ? ” 

She stared. " What's come over you, 
Peter ? How inquisitive you are 1 What's it 
to do with you if my mother doesn’t feel 
very well ? ” 

" Nothing,” he said with a flush. " I’m 
frightfully sorry. I. didn’t mean to be in¬ 
quisitive, Charity. Only-" he hesitated. 

" Only what ? ” she insisted. 

“ Only-” Peter was faltering, glanc¬ 

ing all round him. “ Only," he stammered, 
" I’ve got a feeling that something is wrong 
in the house. I can’t help it." He paused 

A call from the terrace startled them. 

“ Where’s Charity ? " the Colonel was 
calling.’ " Where are my matches ? ” 

With a warning frown at Peter she darted, 
outside, and when he followed she was 
perched, on the arm of her lather's chair, 
holding the flame as studiously to Ms cigar, 
as though; she had no other concern in the 
world. 

When the cigar was lighted perfectly 
evenly her.fingers gave 1 his grizzled mous-; 
tache two light pats, one on the right of Ms 
nose and one on the left, as they always 
did, tMs being the end of the function ; 

* whereupon, with a happy smile for her 
mother and another for Major Chris, she 
did down to her stool. 

” She hides her feelings better than I 
do," thought Peter. 

And on this he exchanged a little vow with 
himself. Whatever he felt he would not 
alarm Charity. Why should he be magni¬ 
fying molehills to mountains ? He of all 
people, who had nothing to do with the 
moor t 

He let his eyes rest on the moor. . It 
lay brooding and silent, stretching back and 
back to a measureless distance, desolate 
of life so far as sight travelled. The slanting 
rays of the dying Sun lingered upon it, 
touching tangles of bracken into bright 
gold or glinting among the craggy cairns 
and the tors. There was notMng in this 
soundless expanse to unnerve him, yet as 
Peter gazed it took the form in his mind 
of some cruel and crouching monster watch¬ 
ing the house, giving no signs, but waiting— 
waiting and watching. 

He felt a sudden breath of cold wind 
sweep the terrace. It 'fluttered Mrs. 
Grevel’s wrap, and she shivered. 

"It comes up -from the moor," she 
uttered, explaining to Peter. " Just one 
cold gust, and then it’s gone. There! 
It’s gone now." 

" I’ve known the same thing in the 
Alps," said the Colonel. “ I could take 
you to parts of the mountains where, in the 
calmest weather, almost every day as 
regularly as clockwork you get the oddest 
sudden blast of tearing high wind, coming 
from nowhere and lasting two or three 
minutes. Nature is full of atmospheric 
phenomena." 

“ But how do you explain them ? ” 
asked Mrs. Grevel. 

“ I don’t," he rejoined. " But the 
meteorologists can. The fellows who in¬ 
vestigate weather and so forth." 

The quiet tones of Major Chris inter¬ 
posed. “ Talking about winds blowing, 
Colonel," he uttered, " did Abbot tell you 
that your Mr. Pape blew in again ? " 

"Of course," said the Colonel shortly. 
But, after a moment, “ I wish you had seen 
him, Feme, and asked what he Avanted." 

Major Chris nodded. " I would have 
ilone," he replied, " but I didn’t know he 
was there. I didn’t see him. I don’t 
think any of us saw him." He glanced 
round the circle. " So we can’t describe 
him for you. But Abbot would tell you.” 

" What he was like ? Abbot’s no great 
hand at description. And it doesn't 
matter. The fellow’s just .some; passing 


tourist. He was probably seeking per* 
mission to look at the house.” 

” Oh, very likely,” Major Chris agreed. 

"Do you get many tourists?” mur 
mured Mr. Scharner inquiringly, putting 
a slip of paper into his book to mark hi- 
place now that it was too dark to read. 

" A lew on the moor in August, but not 
many otherwise.” 

" On the moor ? ” 

" They visit the moor from Riding. Or 
come in from the coast'and do a trip round." 

" And I suppose they want to see over 
your wonderful house ? ” 

The Colonel laughed. " But I don't 
encourage them, Scharner. They can buy 
picture postcards of it at Riding, if they 
like. There’s a splendid one ol tMs terrace 
lor instance. And a pretty good one of the 
grand staircase and the musicians’ gallery 
But I'm not keen on turning it into a show 
place just yet. It isn’t that I’m selfish,' 
he hastened to add, " but—well I cannot 
bring mysell somehow to do that.” 

No one made any reply. The silence 
returned to them. 

" Mr. Scharner ? ” 

It was the voice of Major Chris which had 
broken their silence. ‘ Mr. Scharner ? * 
it repeated slowly, and as slowly the man 
addressed turned, to find those two deep 
sunken eyes on his lace. “ Mr. Scharner 
have you read the inscription carved ove> 
the door ? ’ 

" No," said Mr. Scharner, moving his 
chair forward. 

"You should, as you are so interested 
in the house. In fact I’m surprised you 
haven't, for you don’t seem to miss much. 
The Major’s tone was bantering ; but it 
struck Peter, lor the tired voice'was rarely 
keyed to a light, note. " It’s a wonderlui 
inscription. ' They say it was "carved there 
by one ol the Grevels. who went in fear ol 
his life.” 

" Oh,.why did he go in fear of his. life r 
exclaimed Peter. 

Major Chris gave him a look.. * 

I don’t really know,. Peter, but it was 
in the days when men used toTiunt down 
their enemies, ' Well,’ Mr. Scharner ? It’s 
too dark to read the. .words now, but I’m 
sure you'd like to hear them. Til tell you 
them, shall I ? ” 

And the smile which began in his eyes 
came as far as Ms lip. 

"If you will, please,” returned Peter's 
tutor. 

" All right. Here they are. Carved over 
the door. ‘ Who Comes ? ’ That’s how it 
begins. Those two words by themselves.” 

Nobody spoke or moved. A deep,silence 
gripped them. Perhaps with Peter they 
were visioning that bygone Grevel graving 
Ms challenge to one and all over his lintel. 

The pause was broken. The Major’s 
voice went on. 

" Who comes ? If a stranger , rest and 
refresh yourself. A noble welcome, as 
you’ll agree, Mr. Scharner ? ” 

Mr. Scharner inclined his head mutely. 

" If a friend you shall not depart till 
our kindness hath wearied you. Indeed, a 
gentle welcome. Eh, Mr. Scharner ? If 
an enemy, go with God and may He turn 
your heart. ■’ 

The Major ceased. Then lie uttered : 

" That’s all, Mr. Scharner. Stranger, 
friend, and enemy, they’re all provided for." 

The deep-set eyes were fastened on 
Scharner’s face, and Peter fancied that he 
saw in their depths a glint which he had 
never seen there before. Or perhaps it was 
some trick of the fading light. 

CHAPTER 12 
The Broken Utterance ' 

s Peter was crossing the lawn next day 
before lunch he heard the sound of 
carriage wheels on the drive, and, glancing 
up, perceived that it was Mrs. Mandeverell. 

Being in no particular hurry to renew her 
acquaintance, he passed on till he came to 
the path through the shrubberies, where he 
found a wheelbarrow set down by the path 
and perceived a stooping figure among the 
bushes. A moment later the new under - 
gardener emerged, his arms full of litter, 
which he dropped in the barrow. 

Peter spoke to him. The man gave a 
grunt and nd more. So Peter Avent on, but 
he had not gone very far when he brushed 
against a low bough, which got caught in his 
pocket, compelling him to turn to release 
himself. And as he did so he saw from the 
corner of his eye that the silent figure by the 
Avheelbarrow avss standing stock still in the 
quiet path, staring after him. Peter-gave* 
him a full look. The man did not move. 
Continued on the next page 
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The Book of 

10,000 

WONDERS 


In barely ten years some 
40 million fortnightly parts 
and one million bound 
volumes of the publications 
edited by J.A.Hammertdn 
have been sold, and this 
latest, Our Wonderful 
WORLD, is probably the 
most absorbingly interest¬ 
ing of them all. 


E VERYTHING that is wonderful on land, in 
the sea or air; the mysteries of the heavens, the 
- secrets of the submarine world, the creations 
of nature and man in all ages are described simply 
by expert contributors in the pages of this brilliant 
new work. It is a magazine that grows into a book, 
a book into which you can dip time and again 
with unflagging interest. OUR WONDERFUL 
WORLD will be illustrated with one of the finest 
collections of vivid actual photographs ever brought 
together. The variety of the contents is almost 
beyond description. The work will deal with 

MARVELS OF NATURE - MARVELS OF SCIENCE 
THE WORLD’S WONDER LANDS 
MAN’S CONQUEST OF THE EARTH 
THE WONDER CITIES OF TO DAY 
THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF THE PAST 
CURIOSITIES OF NATURE 
CURIOSITIES OF MAN AND HIS WORK 


/Jo tfoii know that . the mountains of Scotland are the 
oldest in the ivorld ? 

Are i/cm aware that if the Gulf Stream ceased to flow the 
Thames would freeze every winter '* 

Do you know that Kentucky's great cave is so vast that a 
man might walk in it for a week and never retrace his steps '? 

Could you name a great modern European city (hat was 
built by slave labour only two centuries ago ? 

Do you know that in one dash of lightning enough 
electrical power is trusted to light all Birmingham for three weeks * 

Do you know when a piece oj matter no bigger than <i 
marble may get weigh several tons ? 

I Yhat were the seven wonders of the Ancient World? 

H7i<*i’C trees El Dorado ? 


These and many thousands of absorbingly interesting 
and instructive questions are clearly answered by ex¬ 
pert contributors in OUR WONDERFUL WORLD. 
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Nor did he lower his gaze. There was 
speculation on those dark, sombre features. 

“ I wonder if he wants anything," 
mused Peter. 

lie thought he would go back and see. 
At any rate, he would turn back and see 
what happened. So he started slowly 
retracing his steps, half expecting that the 
other would lift up his barrow and trundle 
it away or return to his work, but instead 
of that the silent figure looked over his 
shoulder and then, without other movement, 
stayed where he was. 

Peter, as he lessened the distance, re¬ 
garded him critically.• ' 

Since he dropped from the clouds, so to 
speak, more than two weeks ago the fellow's 
general appearance had greatly improved. 
With his rags had vanished his haunted 
and wolfish look. But his eyes were just as 
hard and secretive as ever, or so they 
seemed to Peter whqn his own met them. 

" Did you wish to speak to me, Guymer ? " 
he uttered. 

Then Peter could have laughed. For 
his own words had sounded so pretentious. 

“ I mean," he corrected himself, feeling 
rather foolish,. “ you were looking at me. 
i thought you wished me to turn back." 

The man said nothing,' so by way of 
making things easier Peter raised the 
wheelbarrow and pushed it a few yards. 
Then he tilted it till the shafts were up to 
his chin almost, and described a sweeping 
circle round the path with it. 

“ I say," he exclaimed, " how long does 
it take you to fill it ? " 

The man signed to him to put it down and 
come closer. 

Suppressing his excitement, Peter obeyed. 

You want to speak to me ? " 

" Not so loud," breathed the man. 

•“ There’s no one on the path." 

" Shrubs have ears," the man muttered. 

“ Well ? I’m listening," whispered Peter, 
trembling with eagerness. 

“ Don’t appear to be listening par¬ 
ticularly." 

" But nobody can see us here from the 
house." 

“ There’s them that can see everywhere," 
growled the man. 

With this he slouched to his barrow, where 
he stooped again, and appeared to be 
straightening the wheel, while, he shot 
Continued in the last column 


JACKO finds theguy 

F or days Jacko had been making himself a nuisance to the neighbourhood with 
bis noisy Chinese crackers. 

They had been bought for the Fifth of November, but long before* Guy 
Fawkes Day the supply had given out, and he hadn’t a penny to buy more. 

“ Mind you turn up tonight," said his friend Chimp when the Fifth at last came 
.round. “ We’re going up to the beach to make a rare old blaze. Bring all the 
stuff you can lay hands on." 

“ That’ll be precious little," muttered Jacko, thinking hard. 

" Want any errands done. Mater ? " Jacko asked hopefully. 

“ I don’t think so, dear," replied his mother, " but it’s very thoughtful of 
you to ask." Which sent him off looking the picture of despair. 



As he went along a-noisy little crowd swung round the corner carrying 
a guy. They pushed past him, shouting " A penny for the guy I ” 

“ That’s the idea ! " exclaimed Jacko. He ran all the way home, and dashed 
into the house just as his mother was on the point of leaving it. 

" Keep your eye on Baby, Jacko," she called out. “ I’ve sent him upstairs to 
wash his face. The naughty child has been playing with the coals." . 

“ Coo ! You have made a mess of yourself ! " said Jacko when he caught sight, 
of the culprit. “ You’re a regular guy." 

" Guy Fawkes ! ” cried Baby, highly delighted. 

“ By Jove \ The very thing \ " shouted Jacko. “ Come on, Babs l I’ll dress 
you up and run you round the town." 

And so he did. But round the comer they ran into their mother. 

Poor Mother Jacko had the shock of her life. What Jacko felt when Father 
came home was more than a shock—it was a regular earthquake. 


guarded glances to right and left under I113 
eyebrows. 

" Stand natural, and look as if you were 
watching me," he directed in a harsh 
and uneasy undertone. 

So Peter put his hands in his pockets and 
straddled his legs. 

" Now ask me," the low voice con¬ 
tinued, " if my barrow’s broken." 

In an ordinary voice Peter uttered : 

“ Halloa ! Had a breakdown ? " 

Without raising his head from the wheel, 
the man muttered back: 

“ Aye, it’s always breaking down, laddie. 
If I were you I wouldn’t-" 

r< Peter ? Peter, where are you ? " 

It was Charity calling, her voice coining 
rapidly nearer. With a jerk the man had 
his barrow and was off with, it, • without 
another look, with his words uncompleted. 

So when Charity came dancing up with 
the announcement that Mrs. Mandevereli 
had driven over for lunch she found a 
flushed and frustrated Peter, whose head 
was in a whirl of disappointment; a Peter 
who scarcely took in one word that she said 
because his thoughts were on the heels of 
the gardener. The man had been going to 
tell him something important. Oh, if only 
Charity hadn’t come up and spoiled it! 

Something secret, too, or he wouldn't have 
stopped when she came up. 

Peter was just on the point of letting out 
these reflections when his resolution not to 
alarm Charity flashed to his mind. So he 
had to content himself with grunting: 

" Hang Mrs. Mandevereli! " 

“ What were you doing ? " said Charity. 

" Nothing," groaned Peter. 

" I thought I saw you talking with that 
horrid man." 

“ What horrid man ? " Peter answered, 
just to gain time. 

“ Our tramp," she explained. 

He parried. 

“ I was watching him mend 'his wheel¬ 
barrow." He hated to keep the thing 
back from her, but he must not alarm her. 
If I were you I wouldn't —— Wouldn't 
what ? To give Charity this broken warning 
would be only to trouble her. 

" Oh ! You seemed very interested, 
Peter, in Dad’s favourite scallywag ! " 

“ Why do you call him his favourite? " 
Peter said quickly. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


EVEN IF DAD PLAYS ALL THE TIME WITH 




YOUR ENGINE—AND 


- 

FLIES YOUR KITE -AND 



ERECTS YOUR MECCANO 

' :/ ?d 

^ y\\ 



AND DRILLS ALL YOUR SOLDIERS 
-AND READS ALL YOUR, MAGAZINES 

DONT GRUDGE HIM A GOOD TIME ON 
GUY FAWKES DAY— JUST SEE HE GETS 

STANDARD FIREWORKS 

AND YOU'LL BOTH HAVE A GOOD TIME 

THERE'5 A SHOP Irt EVERY TOWN SELLING "STANDARD" 


CUT THIS OUT 

gHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

Rend 5 of these coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp* 
direct to the FLEET FEN CO., 119, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4. By return you will receive a handsome Lever 
Belf-Filling FLEET S.F.-PEN with Solid Gold Nib 
IFine, Medium, or Broad), usually 10/6. Fleet price 4/-, 
#r with 5 coupons only 2/9. De Luxe Model, 21- 
txtra. 


The Paper for the boy of 
to-day. 

Modern 

Buy a copy 
TO-DAY! 


Boy 2 d 




Sid* 

CREMONA 

ite qcuzL , 


|//ave you fried Cremana Chocolate Toffee 





/ INHALANTV 

Cures Colds 
safely 

Simply put a drop on your 
handkerchief and breathe 
the vapour. “Vapex” goes 
straight to the cause of the 
trouble—the germs which 
multiply so rapidly in the 
dark, warm passages of 
nose and throat. The 
sooner “Vapex” is used, 
the sooner will the cold 
disappear. 

Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT U CO.L7D. ; 


gW-V.3 

[ >:■ vj: *:w :t; y;i ya ~.y 



Delicious,warming, cheering.' 

\GOOD A 9d. bottle of Mason’s • 

l its / Essence makes 100 glasses 
XndSOIly of Ginger Wine—as good as 
Ginger Wine can be. 


Buy a bottle to-dau from 
your GROCER, STORES 
or CHEMIST, or send 1/- 
and we will post a bottle and 
give you name of nearest agent . 


£ HEWBALL& MASON, Ltd.NOTTINGHAM. 
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-and Dad never 
plays silly games/ 


Keeping clean isn’t just a silly kid’s game 
It’s manly. Dad will tell you so. 

Besides danger lurks in dirt. You can’t 
see the deadly microbes, but they are there 
ready to strike at your health. 

That’s why there is always Lifebuoy in the 
bathroom. Lifebuoy deals with germs and 
microbes. It searches them out if they get 
into the pores of your skin, washes away 
dangerous impurities and helps to keep you 
well. Why! Lifebuoy’s the best friend a 
boy or girl could have! 



Lever Brothers Limited, Port Sunlight l 432 - 167-55 


EVERY READER OF THE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER 


ought to know all about 


SECCOTINE 

REG. TRADE MARK. 

WHY? 


Well, every day in life there are things to make or to mend. The things 
to mend may be toys, tools, instruments or important pieces of furniture. 
What is needed is an adhesive of enormous strength, which is always 
ready at a moment's notice—requiring no heating or other preparation 

THAT IS WHAT SECCOTINE IS— 


an intensely strong adhesive—sticks everything, and'is always ready— 
can be used by the child. It is packed in clean small tubes not difficult 
to open, just pull-out a little pin and press the tube gently then close by 
inserting the pin again. Seccotine is sold all the world over—tubes 4^d. f 
6d., gd. each. If you wish to learn more about this valuable article 
’ write for a FREE BOOKLET to McCaw. Stevenson & Orr Ltd., 
Lincnhall Works, Belfast. The information it contains, will surprise you. 


.Save'for 

the 

future 



The squirrel has nature’s instinct for self- 
preservation which teaches him to save. Be 
equally wise and build up a reserve fund for 
yourself by investing regularly in Savings 
Certificates. Every 16 /- becomes 24 /- in 10 years. 


National Savings Certificates can 
be obtained in single documents 
representing 1 , 5 , 10 , 25 , 50 and 
100 Certificates, costing 16 I-, £ 4 , 
£8, £20, £40and £80 respectively . 
They can be obtained from any 
Money Order Post Office or Barth 
or through a Savings Association . 



YOU MUST READ: 

The Intruder 

in Study Five 

by 

DIANA SULLIVAN 

Supposing you liacl shared a study with your best friend for 
a year. And then the Head put another girl in with you. 

What would you do? Read what Poppy Morrison and her 
chum. Daphne Rees did, in this grand, long complete tale 
which appears in this week’s splendid issue of SCHOOL¬ 
DAYS. There arc many other fine features including another 
instalment of CHRISTINE CHAUNDLER’S great story— 

“ The Tradition of Tech.” Don’t miss your 

SCHOOL-DAYS 

Every Saturday. Buy a Copy To-day , 2d. 


<3 
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will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for lis. a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s. 6d. ayear. (Canada 14s.) 



THE BRAN TUB 

A Curtailed Word 

Complete, a privilege I am; 
Curtailed, I on an altar 
stand; 

Curtailed again, I am a head; 
Once more, and I’m in Ireland ; 

A last curtailment being made, 

A parent then is near at hand. 

Answer next week 

Wild Flower of the Week 

Water Starwort 

The spring water starwort, like 
the autumn water starwort, 
is still found 
in blossom at 
this season, 
but it is a 
m uch more 
common plant 
than its au- 
tumn name¬ 
sake, and if we 
look we shall 
probably find it 
in some pond 
or slow-moving stream. The stems 
are long and slender and send out 
long thread-like roots from the 
joints. These are submerged 
leaves on the stem, but there are 
also upper leaves, oval in shape, 
which float in a light green star¬ 
shaped rosette. The flowers are 
very minute and solitary. 

A Numerical Spelling 

To a cipher add fifty; plus 
one; then add another 
cipher, and it equals a medley. 

Answer next week 

Do You Live at Felixstowe ?. 
'pi ere is a good deal of doubt 
about the origin of this name. 
Some, think it is simply the stow 
or place of Felix, the first bishop 
of East Anglia, but unfortunately 
this simple explanation is scarcely 
likely to be correct, for the old 
spelling of the name is Filthstowe, 
and that would make it the place 
of foulness or dirt. The most 
likely explanation, however, is 
that Felixstowe is really Falaed 
stow, or the place of the fold or 
farmyard. 

Day and Night Chart 


' MIDNIGHT 



im> AYLiG HT g/m. 

P.M. 


Darkness, twilight, and daylight 
in the middle of next week. The 
daylight grows shorter each day. 


Your Vocabulary 

an average town-dweller uses 
between four thousand and 
five thousand words. Farm 
labourers and agricultural workers 
only employ nine hundred or a 
thousand. Shakespeare, in all his 
writings, used well over twenty 
thousand different words. 

Who Am I ? 

jyjv first is in faith but not in 
conceit; 

My second’s in push but not in 
retreat ; 

My third is in sleet but not in 
fog; 

My fourth is in cat but not in dog ; 
My fifth is in valour but not in 
shame; 

My sixth is in honour but not in 
blame; 

My whole'was an American in¬ 
ventor, now dead, 

The fruit of whose work o’er the 
oceans Spread. Ansivcr next week 


Ici On Parle Frangais 



Le puits La vigne Le vase 
Mon chat cst tombe dans le puits ! 
Le raisin est le fruit de la vigne. - 
II mettra ce vase sur la chemindc. 



Other Worlds Next Week 

Tn the morn¬ 
ing the 
planets Venus 
and Mercury 
are in the 
South-East. In 
the evening 
Saturn is in 
the South- 
West, and Jupiter and Uranus 
are in the South-East. The 
picture shows the Moon at 5 P-m. 
on November 6 . 

Next Week’s Nature Calendar 
g NI pe s come up into the 
meadows. Wood-pigeons are 
collecting in flocks. The note of 
the common or com bunting 
ceases. The tortoise begins to 
bury itself, for the winter. The 
Lombardy poplar and bircb are 
stripped of their leaves. The 
larch turns yellow. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
A Fly’s Journey 

60 . miles. (The fly was flying at 
60 miles an hour for l hour.) 

What Am I ? Diagonal Acrostic 

- Station Started 

A Figure Puzzle sCorned 

.11 crAnium 

. ... milLion 

. . 9 thriLls 

. -- envelop 

20 - develop , 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 

THERE are 47 words or recognised abbreviations hidden in this 
puzzle. Abbreviations are indicated by an asterisk-among the 
clues which appear below. The answer will .appear next week. - 
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Reading Across. 1. Distinctive. 7, A pointed saying. 13. A 
nobleman. 14. Thin layers. 16. A rapid current of water. 17. An 
era. 19. A deadly viper. 20. A coniferous tree. 21. Players. 23. To 
spend time idly. 26. To rest. 27. Motives. 29. Distant. 31. A bar 
of glass with .triangular section. 33. A gulf. * 34. Hackneyed. 36. 
Opera*. 37. Change. 39. Compass point*. 40. Capable of being 
held against an assailant.- 41. Pertaining to ten. 

Reading Down. 1 . Ocean. 2. Child’s name for father. 3. A 
building. 4. To coagulate. 5. For instance. 6 . Capable of being let. 
7. Engaged in service. 8 . An afterthought*. 9. Rough, hard particles. 
10. Made less dense. 11. Account*. 12. Males. 15. A Roman weight. 
18. A model. 20. The hand clenched. 21. An invisible fluid. 22. Famous 
regiment*. 24. Above and touching. 25. A rodent. 26. A speck. 
28. Rested. 30. Genuine. 32. A mineral spring. 35. Royal Society 
of Arts*. 37. Chemical symbol for aluminium. 38. With reference to. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Agreed 

^lan and Joan were quarrelling 
again. 

“ Why can’t you children agree 
for once ? ” asked Mother. 

“ We do. That’s just the 
trouble, Mother,” s*:id Alan. “ 1 
want the biggest apple, and so 
does Joan.” 

What They Would Rather Be 



The Caterpillar 

The caterpillar green 
Is very rarely seen 
To do any other things but crawl 
and eat, 

But he would far rather be 
A brisk sailor on the sea, 

With the de.ck boards a-heaving 
neath his feet. 

Hoarding It Up 

Tun street corner orator was 
holding forth. 

“ You will readily admit that 
my chief has plenty of moral 
principle,” he said. 

“ He should have,” called out 
a heckler, “ for he never uses any.” 

Workers and Others 

The employer was showing a 
friend round his works. 

“ How many have you working 
■here ? ” the friend asked. . 

“ Oh, about half of them! ” 
was the reply / 

The First Five Nights 

^n Irishman who wished to buy 
■ ■ a house set his heart upon 
one which was charming in every 
respect save one. It was situated 
on a hill which included in its 
view, and at no far distance, a 
‘railway line. The owner of the 
house, anxious to sell, but con¬ 
scientious, said to him : 

“ I think I ought to tell you 
that for the first five nights your 
sleep is likely to be disturbed by 
the trains.” 

“ Shure, and I will'not let that 
trouble me,” said the Irishman 
cheerfully. a I’ll go to my grand¬ 
father’s for the first five nights.” 


WHO WAS HE? 

I t is not easy to award a 
first place to anyone 
whose appeal was made to 
the public chiefly by the use 
of the voice. The orator, the 
singer, the actor dies, and 
those who heard them die, 
and then how can a compari¬ 
son be made between van¬ 
ished voices by people who 
have never heard them ? . 

It may be different now 
that voices and speeches are 
recorded. But perhaps not; 
for a voice record is never 
perfect, and the voice alone 
does not carry the full im¬ 
pression of a magnetic per¬ 
sonality. The whole spirit of 
a speech is not in the words 
or the recorded .sound. So 
generations to come may not 


© © 
fully judge who should be 
ranked as first among the 
orators of centuries ago. 

But there is one English 
orator about whose speech 
practically all who heard 
him agreed. Probably he 
was the finest orator who ever 
^poke the English language. 

Yet you would not expect 
it of him. He was not Trained 
to speak so as to move the 
hearts of his fellow-men. He 
was not educated to be a 
preacher. He was not reared 
to be a politician and 
influence Parliament. He 
had not studied oratory as 
men like William Pitt and 
Lord Macaulay studied it in 
the speeches of the Greeks 
and Romans. He was just a 


A Great 

plain Lancashire manufac¬ 
turer. He was brought up 
among people who were in¬ 
clined to be quiet rather than 
talkative. He was a Quaker. 

He became an orator be¬ 
cause he cared greatly about 
several things which he 
thought were wrong, and 
wished to move men’s hearts 
till they righted the wrong. 
To do that he must speak 
well, so he studied simple 
yet beautiful speech. His 
voice had a golden quality, 
and as he felt deeply what he 
was saying he made those who 
heard him feel deeply too. 

He spoke against the laws 
that made bread dear for the 
poor. He spoke against war, 
which he hated as tens of 


English Orator 

millions now hate it. He 
spoke for human freedom 
everywhere. These were great 
subjects, and when his heart 
was deeply moved he en¬ 
thralled those who listened to 
him, Hor his arguments were 
clear, his words could be un¬ 
derstood by all, and they were 
beautifully chosen and toned 
to suit the 
feeling and 
thought they 
expressed. 

It was not 
so long ago, 
for s o_m c 
people living 
today heard 
h i in w hen 
they were young. Here is 
his portrait. Who was he ? 




How do 
you wake ? 

Fresh, alert, with a real appetite 
for breakfast and your daily work? 
If not add a cup of the * Allenburys ’ 
Diet at 11 a.m. and 10 p.m. to your 
daily fare. Made from the finest 
selected whole wheat, rich creamy 
milk and an ample proportion of 
Vitamin D added, it is the ideal tonic 
beverage. Easily made and easily 
digested it gradually builds that 
great possession—a reserve qf energy. 



Easy to Malyy Pleasant to Take 
In Tins at 2/1, 4/- & 7/6 

01 all Chemists 

Send 3d. in stamps for a \ lb. trial 
sample tin of the Allenburys * Diet 

ALLEN &HANBURYSLTD. 

37 Lombard Street, London. L.C.3. 



Mary had a little, lamb. 
She didn’t like it much, 

’Twas cold, and Mary 
always said, 

Cold meat she couldn’t 
touch. 

So mother sprinkled 
H . P . Sauce 
Upon it to entice her, 
Then Mary ate it up and 
said, 

"It couldn’t have been 
nicer. ” 


Ask your Grocer for H.P. Sauce —whole¬ 
some for children and grown-ups. 
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